k‘J  r  oP?  San  Francisco  has  its  trolleys. 
y  Paris,  its  Metro.  But  only 

Boston  has  a  subway  system 
-o'to*  that  inspired  a  song  that’s  be- 


Opposing  teams  ^ 

refer  to  it  as  the 
Snake  Pit.  But  if  you  like 
great  basketball  and  hockey, 
the  Boston  Garden  may  be 
the  most  beautiful  building 
in  Boston. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  restoration 
projects  in  America  is  Boston’s  Quincy 
Market.  First  opened  in  1826,  it  revi¬ 
talized  Boston’s  already  old  waterfront. 
151  years  later  it's  doing  it  all  over  again. 


She  SJosiion  #lobc 

Have  you  seen  The  Globe  today? 


Editor  St  Publisher 


O  G  come  an  American  classic:  „ 

’  “Charlie  on  the  M.T.  A.’’  Boston  may  no  longer  be  the  1 

o  ^  ^  the  nation,  but  it’s  certainly  a  c 

of  learning.  Harvard,  Tufts,  B 
University,  M.I.T.,  Radcliffe. 

^  o  ^ 

VS  IV  House  dome. 


X 


SOMETHING’S  UP 
AT  THE 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXAMINER 


UPWARD-BOUND 


The  spirit  is  UP,  the  approach  is  UP, 
and  the  dynamic  new  management  talent  is  gearing  UP! 
According  to  a  recent  Belden  report. 

The  Herald  Examiner  is 
the  big  new  "opportunity  market" 
in  Los  Angeles. 

ASK  US  ABOUT  IT! 


im  S.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES.  CA.  90015  (213)  748-1212.  EXT  391 


King  Features 

is  now  exclusive  worldwide  syndication  agent  for 


The  unquestioned  leader  among 
youth-oriented  publications  today 

Here's  what's  available  from  Rolling  Stone  —  only  through  King: 

The  Rolling  Stone  Three  Columns  Weekly  The  Rolling  Stone 

Features  Service  Written  specially  for  Premium  Service 

Direct  access  to  out-  newspapers  by  the  staff  Newspap.ers  have  the 

standing  Rolling  Stone  of  Rolling  Stone:  opportunity  to  obtain 

feature  articles  on  mu-  •Random  Notes:  gossip  blockbusters  from 

sic,  politics  and  trends  on  people  who  make  Rolling  Stone.  The  fa- 

is  provided  to  clients  the  music  world  swing:  exclusive  stories 

on  a  bi-weekly  basis.  .Records-  Reviews  of 

These  insightful  stories  nerrecords“ove  themselves.  Exciting 

Will  brighten  oil  ports  journalism  such  os  the 

of  your  newspaper.  critics;  Presley  special 

„  '  ,  ,  section. 

•Profile:  a  weekend 

column  on  a  top  music 

entertainer  or  group. 

The  Weekly  Columns  and  the  Rolling  Stone  Features  Service  are  sold 
separately.  •  All  services  are  available  in  OCR  and  DataNews 
formats.  *  Clients  are  authorized  to  use  the  Rolling  Stone  logo  with  its 
unique  value  as  the  symbol  of  journalistic  excellence  in  the  youth  market. 


For  details  call  Dick  Fales, National  Sales  Director, 
Toll  Free  at  800-223-7384,  or  212-682-5600. 

Features  Syndicate 

235  East  45th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


A  market  you  should 
look  Into! 


Sr.  Perersburg-Tompo.  One  of  the  South's  fop  three 
morkets  by  every  mojor  soles  index.  $4. 7-billion 
in  retoil  soles  in  1976.  S949-million  in  food  soles. 

$91 5-million  in  generol  merchondise.  $882-million 
in  outomotive  soles. 

St.  Petersburg-Tompo.  Where  20%  of  oil  personal 
income  derives  from  investments.  The  market  thot 
has  more  stock  shareholders  and  more  mutuol  fund 
shoreholders  per  copito  thon  any  other  major  metro 
oreo  in  the  notion. 

St.  Petersburg-Tompo.  One  of  the  most  desiroble 
popMjlotion  centers  in  one  of  the  notion's  fastest 
grovring  stores.  25th  in  populotion  now.  Expected 
to  exceed  Miomi,  Denver-Doulder  and  Milwaukee 
by  1980. 

St.  Petersburg-Tompo.  A  morket  you  should  look 
into  when  you  moke  your  soles  plans  for  1978! 

It  is  here  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
independent  deliver  impcct  ond  consistency, 
reaching  more  customers  in  the  metro  oreo,  the  ADI 
ond  total  circulation  oreo  than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  Corrying  more  advertising  thon  ony  other 
odvertising  m^ium. 

For  lotest  informotion  on  the  dynomic  Suncoost 
market  ond  the  torol  selling  service  of  The  Times 
ond  Independent,  osk  for  our  new  Suncoost  '78 
growth  report.  Coll  or  write  Advertising  Director, 

St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent,  RO. 
Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Flo.  33731,  telephone 
(813)  893-8304.  Or  contocr  your  nearest  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  soles  representative. 


^t.  pptprBburg  ulimpB 

FIORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 

The  People  Poper 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  n  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

1  2  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 

1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

OCTOBER 

9-12 — United  Press  International  Edicon,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Puerto 
Rico. 

9-15 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

9*11— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Town  House 
Motor  Inn,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

11-14— Cal-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Harrah's  Reno. 

13-15 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Rodeway  Inn,  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico. 

15—  International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day. 

16- 18— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

16-18 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association  sales  conference, 
Richmond  Hyatt  House,  Richmond,  Va. 

16-19— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers. 

Washington  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

16-19— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

16- 22— National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Flying  Short  Course; 

Oct.  16,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Hilton;  Oct.  17,  Washington,  D.C.  Inter¬ 
national  Inn;  Oct.  19,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington;  Oct.  20,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Arlington;  Oct.  22,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Hilton. 

17- 19— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City. 
17-21— Inter-American  Press  Association,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 

23-26 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

25- 28— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 

26- 29— National  Newspaper  Association,  Houston,  Texas. 

27- 28 — Mid-Atlantic  States  Harris  2200  Users  Group,  Call-Chronicle 

Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa. 

27-28— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

27-29 — International  Media  Conference,  Pan  American  University,  Edin¬ 
burg,  Texas. 

27- 30— National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors/Associated  Col¬ 

legiate  Press,  Braniff  Palace  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

28—  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting,  Copley 
Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOVEMBER 

3-4— Catholic  Press  Association  Southern  Regional  Conference,  Holiday 
Inn  Vanderbilt,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

3-5— Florida  Press  Association,  Tampa  Bay  Harbor  Inn. 

5-7— Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Inn,  McCallen, 
Texas. 

8- 11— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  meeting.  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  editorial  seminar.  The  Inn  at  the 

Park  Hotel,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

9-11— PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Seminar,  PNPA 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Promotion 
Seminar,  Crystal  City  Marriott,  Washington,  D.C. 

13- 16— SNPA  convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

14- 17— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

16-17— PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute,  Press  Photographers  Seminar, 

PNPA  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-19— International  Promotion  Managers  Association,  Research  Semi¬ 
nar,  Crystal  City  Marriott,  Washington,  D.C. 

16-20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Renaissance 
Center,  Detroit,  Mich. 

25-30— American  Agricultural  Editors  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Chicago. 


DECEMBER 

4-7— SNPA  Foundation  seminar,  ‘The  Social  Security  System",  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


With  Henris 
you’ve  oot  it  mcKle^ 
bom  ways 


We’re  talking  about  our 
double-ender  press,  which 
means  you  can  run  two 
completely  independent  jobs 
at  different  speeds  on  the  same 
press  at  the  same  time. 

With  roll  stands  and  a  folder 
at  both  ends  of  a  6-unit  to  a  ~ 
10-unit  press,  your  paging 
options  are  almost  as  varied  as 
your  imagination. 

For  example,  while  you’re 
running  a  newspaper  off  of  one 


end,  you  could  be  running  a 
spot-color  commercial  piece 
off  the  other. 

Of  course,  on  heavy  paging 
days,  all  webs  can  run  into  a 
single  folder.  And  changeover 
just  takes  a  couple  of  minutes. 

At  Harris,  we  call  this  full 
flexibility.  And  it’s  available 
with  our  V-1SA  and  V-25  tubular 
and  our  N-845  semi-cylindrical 
single-width  presses.  Each  is 
designed  to  meet  specific 


production  speed  and  paging 
requirements. 

For  full  details,  write  Harris 
Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


IHARRie 


Newsbriefs 


E&P 

goes  South 

. . .  with  special  editorial  content 
about  Southern  newspapers 
and  markets.  Send  along  your 
advertising  copy,  directed  to  a 
bonus  convention  audience 

in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SNPA 

ISSUE 

•  Distributed  at  the  SNPA 
Convention,  Boca  Raton, 
Florida,  November  13-16. 

•  Read  by  E&P’s  audience  of 
leaders  in  the  advertising  and 
agency  fields. 

Published 
NOVEMBER  12 

Space  reservation  deadline:October  31 
Advertising  copy  deadline:  November  3 

Reserve  your  space  now! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


A  special  Pennsylvania  State  Senate  conunittee  named  to 
survey  the  state’s  publicity  and  publication  activity  reported 
that  ^,392,926  a  year  is  spent  for  these  purposes.  Total  state 
budgeting  figures  exceed  $6  billion  in  general  and  allied 
funds.  Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Louis  G.  Hill,  (D- 
Philadelphia)  said  the  survey  found  that  117  publicists  and 
clerical  support  employes  cost  $2,269,855.  He  said  127 
publications  cost  $1,846,934  to  produce  and  another 
$267,137  to  distribute.  William  C.  Boor,  retained  by  the 
committee  to  make  the  survey,  said  the  study  cost  $2,000, 
including  his  fee  of  $50  a  day.  Boor  said  “there  appears  to  be 
a  real  lack  of  consistency  in  classification  and  compensa¬ 
tion”  of  the  PIOs. 


Hf:  ^ 


For  the  first  time  in  its  65  years,  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  this  week  enrolled  more 
women  than  men.  The  shift  came  after  several  years  of 
steady  climb  in  the  proportion  of  women  students.  Last  year 
the  class  was  almost  evenly  divided — 16  men  and  75  women. 
This  year  85  women  and  70  men  entered  the  class  of  ’78.  For 
the  past  five  years  there  has  been  at  least  one  women  among 
the  top  three  students  in  each  graduating  class. 

*  *  * 

Following  an  evaluation  period,  the  Boston  Globe  has  made 
a  decision  to  purchase  a  second  complete  Western  Litho  Plate 
processing  line  in  addition  to  the  one  installed  there  in  May  of 
this  year.  Each  line,  consisting  of  a  Western  Lith-X-Pozer 
and  a  Lithoplater  38,  is  capable  of  turning  out  two  press-ready 
plates  in  less  than  one  minute. 

rif  *  * 

Newsweek  will  add  two  more  carriers  to  its  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery  schedule  this  month,  bringing  to  six  the  number  of  such 
carriers  now  distributing  the  magazine  in  selected  U.S.  mark¬ 
ets.  F.  E.  Davis,  Newsweek  senior  vicepresident,  said  the 
San  Diego  Urban  Newspaper  Group  will  be  delivering  copies 
of  the  magazine  in  the  San  Diego  area  and  Postal  Couriers, 
a  division  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News,  has  been  signed 
on  to  deliver  copies  in  the  northern  New  Jersey  area.  “In 
addition,”  said  Davis,  “we  are  also  increasing  the  number  of 
copies  now  being  handled  by  some  of  our  other  alternate  de¬ 
liverers.”  The  magazine  now  uses  the  following  alternate  de¬ 
livery  carriers:  Sweeney  News  Service,  in  Boston;  Inland 
Carriers,  in  Los  Angeles;  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

ili  *  * 

Governor  James  R.  Thompson  R-IUinois  has  signed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  spell  out  media  rights  in  the  filming  and  recording  of 
public  meetings.  “Citizens  are  entitled  to  know  how  their  tax 
money  is  being  spent  and  what  their  public  officials  are  saying 
and  doing,”  Governor  Thompson  said.  “HB-7%  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  a  little  more  sunshine  gets  into  government’s  per¬ 
formance.”  The  legislation  allows  a  person  testifying  at  a 
meeting  to  request  the  authority  in  charge  to  prohibit  record¬ 
ing  or  filming. 
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Greater  Efffciency 

The  259  Stacker  delivers  compensated 
stacks  of  presey)r  variable  count.  Each^ 
copy  is  aligned  and  jogged  from  3  sides! 

One  person  easily  keeps  pace  with  your 
press  output.  No  manual  jogging  is 
required  prior  to  feeding  of  newspapers, 
preprints,  magazines  or  signatures  into 
inserting,  labeling  or  bindery  machines. 


3  costly  mail  room  problems 
the  Muller-Martini  press-speed 


The  Solution 


Optional  capability  to  address  by  ink  |et 
at  speeds  to  65,000/ hr. 


Mailroom  Productivity 
Adjustable  squeeze  rollers  assure  a  tight 
fold,  resulting  in  greater,  more  consistent 
production  on  inserting  or  other  finishing 
machines.  Automatic  programming  is 
optional. 


Fail-Safe  Operation 

An  automatic  switch  diverts  papers  to  a 
built-in  escape  delivery.  Automatic  jog¬ 
ging  and  escape  delivery  minimize  waste 


The  counter  stacker  is  the  heart  of  the 
finishing  operation.  It  increases  produc¬ 
tivity  and  reduces  waste  in  your  mailroom. 
You  can’t  afford  to  overlook  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  Muller-Martini  259  Stacker. 

Ask  for  details. 


MULLKR-M 

40  RABRO  DRIVE.  HAUPRAUQE,  NEW  YORK  11787  /  Sie*6e2-4343 


An  Open  Letter 


TO  MY  FELLOW  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS: 

On  June  25,  1977,  several  metropolitan  newspapers  published  articles 
purporting  to  describe  events  surrounding  the  departure  from  Panax  of  two 
among  the  more  than  50  senior  editors  who  make  up  the  Panax  organization. 
Those  reports  included  the  inaccurate  claim  that  the  two  editors  in  question 
had  been  fired  for  refusing  to  print  one  or  more  articles  distributed  from 
corporate  headquarters.  The  fact  that  the  editors  of  more  than  a  score  of 
our  other  newspapers  which  did  not  publish  those  articles  remained  unmo¬ 
lested  in  their  jobs  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  those  who  rushed  into  print; 
indeed,  most  of  those  same  newspapers  have  made  no  effort,  to  this  day,  to 
either  check  the  facts  with  us,  much  less  set  the  record  straight. 

Within  10  days — and  that  includes  a  long,  holiday  weekend — of  the 
appearance  of  those  distorted  stories,  the  National  News  Council,  in 
unprecedented  haste,  had  rushed  to  judgment  on  Panax,  inventing  its 
own  definition  of  what  is  wrong  with  group  o\^ership  as  the  premise  for 
its  finding.  Its  finding  said  that  by  doing  what  I  had  not  done,  I 
had  "highlighted  one  of  the  great  underlying  fears  about  newspaper  chain 
operations — that  what  the  public  reads  is  directed  from  afar  by  auto¬ 
cratic  owners." 

First,  a  word  about  "doing  what  I  had  not  done."  The  Council  itself, 
in  its  findings,  said  it  had  "elected  not  to  involve  itself"  with  the 
essential  facts  of  the  casej  namely,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
departure  of  the  two  editors,  nor  the  substance  of  the  articles  in  question. 
The  fact  that  they  had  no  facts  to  fit  their  theory  did  not  deter  them, 
in  the  slightest,  from  rushing  to  judgment. 

Now,  as  to  those  "underlying  fears:"  anyone  even  vaguely  familiar  with 
newspaper  operations  knows  that  it  would  be  literally  impossible  to  "direct 
from  afar"  the  myriad  editorial  decisions  leading  to  the  appearance  of  that 
daily  miracle,  the  newspaper.  v'Jhat  is  at  issue  is  whether  the  publisher 
ought  also  to  have  access  to  the  pages  of  the  newspapers  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  and  the  answer  to  that,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  obvious.  In 
passing,  if  the  National  News  Council  wishes  to  concern  itself  with  a  real 
threat  to  "autocratic  control,"  we  may  suggest  it  take  a  look  at  network 
news  programs,  shaped  by  a  handful  of  persons  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
and  beamed  down  the  electronic  throats  of  their  affiliates  without  so  much 
as  a  bleep  being  changed. 


We  believe  that  what  has  happened  to  us  in  this  kangaroo  court 
setting  highlights,  rather,  one  of  the  profound  fears  expressed  by 
newspapermen  everywhere  when  the  National  News  Council  was  coming 
into  being  four  years  ago:  that  it  would  attempt  to  become  prose¬ 
cutor,  judge  and  jury  of  the  media,  instead  of  a  needed  and  legitimate 
outlet  for  public  grievances  and  fighter  for  press  freedom.  It  was 
that  fear  which  caused  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
vote  257  to  106  in  late  1972  against  the  establishment  of  a  News  Council- 
type  organization. 

The  change  has  come  about,  we  believe,  since  Norman  Isaacs,  a  self- 
styled  ''public  scold,"  took  over  as  chairman  earlier  this  year.  In  his 
very  first  Editor  &  Publisher  interview,  Isaacs  said  he  planned  an 
"activist"  role  for  the  Council.  Less  noticed,  and  little  reported,  was 
the  fact  that  Isaacs  planned  to  capitalize  on  a  sense  of  expanded  direc¬ 
tion  worked  out  by  a  committee  on  which  he,  himself,  had  been  the  dominant 
force. 

VJe  say  "sense  of  direction,"  rather  than  rules,  because  the  rules 
under  which  the  Council  was  supposed  to  operate  still  required  a  go-slow 
caution  which  Isaacs  &  Company  chose  to  violate  flagrantly  in  the  Panax 
case.  Those  rules,  for  example,  require  a  written  complaint.  We  still 
have  seen  none.  And  a  written  reply.  Instead,  Isaacs  ordered  a  telephone 
poll  on  a  case  in  which  he  hadn't  even,  by  his  own  admission,  bothered  to 
check  the  facts.  We  are  in  no  way  reassured  by  Isaacs'  statement  now 
that  the  Council  routinely  departs  from  its  own  rules.  Some  may  approve 
of  that  kind  of  "activism.  '  Some  may  also  believe  that  the  question  of 
group  ownership  and  the  relationship  of  publishers  to  editors  ought  to 
be  studied. 

But  we,  in  Panax,  have  decided  that  the  National  News  Council  is  not 
going  to  do  it  over  our  wrongly-accused  bodies. 

And  so  we  respectfully  decline  Professor  Isaacs'  invitation  to  appear 
before  his  kangaroo  court. 


Instead,  we  join  John  Knight,  who  wrote  four  years  ago  about  the  Council 

"Any  self-respecting  editor  who  submits  to  bar  association  'guidelines' 
or  subscribes  to  meddling  by  the  National  News  Council  is  simply  eroding  his 
oiTU  freedoms. 

'Editors  are  accountable  to  their  readers,  not  to  a  group  of  self- 
appointed  busybodies  with  time  on  their  hands."* 

It  is  to  that  jury  that  we  will  comfortably  and  confidently  take  and 
rest  our  case — our  readers. 

*EDIT0R  &  PUBLISHER 
January  20.  1973 
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Strange  contrast 

The  contrast  of  judicial  attitudes  toward  the  press  and  its 
role  in  informing  the  public  has  never  been  exemplified  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  two  stories  appearing  side  by  side  on  page  11 
of  this  issue. 

In  Florida  the  state  court’s  are  allowing  a  year-long  experi¬ 
ment  with  courtroom  photography,  both  television  including 
sound  and  still  cameras.  The  first  case  is  a  murder  trial  in 
Miami. 

In  Utah,  federal  judges  not  only  prohibit  filming  in  court¬ 
rooms  but  they  bar  cameras  and  recording  equipment  from 
federal  court  buildings.  They  even  prohibit  sketching  in 
courtrooms.  The  same  rules  exist  in  other  states. 

We  agree  with  the  Utah  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  that  the  banning  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  and  cameras  from  entire  buildings  just  because  they 
house  a  federal  court  is  unconstitutional.  We  have  said  so 
before. 

Unfortunately,  that  situation  cannot  be  changed  by  a  state 
law.  Only  an  act  of  Congress  or  a  reversal  of  federal  court 
rules  can  change  it.  We  hope  that  the  success  of  experiments 
such  as  the  Florida  one,  permissible  only  because  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  state  judges,  will  convince  the  federal  judiciary  it  is 
trying  to  maintain  Victorian  concepts  in  a  20th  Century  world. 


Continued  semi-darkness 

When  President  Ford  signed  the  “Government  in  Sunshine 
Act”  a  year  ago  E&P  had  some  doubts  about  it  even  though 
it  sounded  like  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  law  requires  about  50  federal  agencies,  boards  and  com¬ 
missions  to  open  their  meetings  and  their  records  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  There  are  a  list  of  10  exceptions  under  which  meetings  can 
be  closed  and  E&P  said:  “It  seems  to  us  the  exceptions  provide 
a  loophole  big  enough  to  cover  almost  any  situation.”  Even 
President  Ford  said  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  of  government  agencies  is  too  “ambiguous.” 

Now  comes  Common  Cause  confirming  our  suspicions.  The 
citizens’  lobby  surveyed  591  meetings  of  government  agencies 
held  from  March  12  to  June  12  this  year  and  found  232  were 
entirely  closed  to  the  public,  143  were  partly  closed  and  216 
were  totally  open. 

“The  data  indicate  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  agen¬ 
cies  to  close  meetings  under  one  of  the  act’s  10  exemptions,” 
Common  Cause  reported.  The  exemption  relating  to  financial 
information  was  the  most  used,  it  said. 

All  of  which  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  root  out  secrecy  in 
bureaucracy. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


By  James  Russell  Wiggins 
Publisher, 

Ellsworth  (Me.)  American 

National  Newspaper  Week,  because 
of  its  sponsorship  by  newspaper 
organizations,  runs  the  risk  of  having 
citizens  dismiss  it  as  a  self-serving  device 
directed  toward  the  selfish  commercial 
interests  of  the  press.  Its  real  aim,  of 
course,  is  not  the  preservation  of  the 
profit-making  prerogatives  and  purposes 
of  the  press,  but  the  protection  of  the 
power  of  the  press  to  serve  the  public  by 
the  fulfillment  of  obligations  and  duties 
that  are  not,  on  the  whole,  profitable  to 
newspapers  as  business  organizations, 
and  that  often  are  damagingly  costly  to 
newspaper  management. 

It  is  not  the  survival  of  newspapers 
that  is  being  celebrated  and  sought 
through  National  Newspaper  Week. 
Newspapers,  as  daily  and  weekly  publi¬ 
cations,  survive  and  flourish  in  many  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  without  per¬ 
forming  any  of  the  essential  public  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States.  Newspapers  that  convey  nothing 
to  their  readers  but  the  views  of  those 
who  govern  issue  forth  daily  and  weekly 
in  great  number  and  at  a  decent  profit. 
The  well-being  of  newspapers  is  not  the 
object  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 

The  real  object  of  the  annual  newspa¬ 
per  week  is  not  the  preservation  of  the 
press  or  its  profit-making  prerogatives 
and  possibilities,  but  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  of 
another  kind.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
newspaper  industry  that  is  profitable; 
because  only  if  and  when  newspapers  are 
profitable  can  they  afford  the  burdens  of 
gathering  and  disseminating  information. 
They  can  also  be  profitable,  un¬ 
fortunately,  without  performing  those 
functions  that  the  newspapers  must  per¬ 
form  in  a  free  and  self-governing  society. 

To  obtain  and  provide  an  independent 
source  of  information,  newspapers  must 
have  the  right  to  get  information,  the 
right  to  print  it  without  prior  restraint, 
the  right  to  print  without  fear  of  govern¬ 
ment  reprisal,  and  the  right  to  distribute. 
These  rights  are  under  attack  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  including  our  own. 

In  our  own  country  (and  in  some  other 
countries)  the  assault  upon  these  rights  is 
not  frontal,  wholesale,  and  sweeping,  but 
piecemeal  and  particular.  While  tribute  is 
paid  to  freedom  of  the  press  in  theory, 
the  rights  upon  which  it  rests  are  at¬ 
tacked  in  detail. 

The  most  menacing  of  these  assaults 

(James  R.  Wiggins  is  a  former  executive 
editor  of  Washington  Post  and  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.) 


come  from  two  interests  or  segments. 

The  rise  of  bureaucracy  involves  im¬ 
plicitly  an  attack  upon  the  press.  A  pure 
democracy  is  essentially  a  government  of 
amateurs.  Our  more  sophisticated 
bureaucracy  is  a  government  of  profes¬ 
sionals.  As  the  late  Max  Weber  ex¬ 
plained,  a  government  by  bureaucracy 
inevitably  tends  toward  exclusivity  and 
secrecy.  In  an  amateur  government,  the 
people  tell  the  government  what  to  do;  in 
a  bureaucracy,  the  government  tells  the 
people  what  to  do.  In  a  democracy  run 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
some  of  its  friends  in  Congress  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  personal  privacy  that  they 
value  the  secret  transactions  of  the 
police  and  the  courts.  In  order  to  hide  the 
identity  of  accused,  convicted,  and  par¬ 
doned  persons,  they  would  cheerfully 
expunge  the  records  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  courts  and  expose  citi¬ 
zens  generally  to  the  hazards  of  secret 
arrest,  secret  trial,  and  secret  punish¬ 
ment. 

A  free  press,  capable  of  getting  and 
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by  amateurs,  the  people  make  policy  and 
tell  the  executive  how  to  execute  it.  In  a 
bureaucracy,  policy  is  made  by  the 
bureaucracy,  recommended  by  it,  and 
executed  by  it.  Too  much  information 
about  policy  impedes  and  obstructs  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  system.  So  we 
cope  with  the  increasing  secretiveness  of 
our  very  system  of  government. 

The  other  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press  arises  from  the  “tunnel  vision”  of 
portions  of  the  society  with  special  inter¬ 
ests.  Set  up  a  bureaucracy  to  enforce 
“collective  bargaining”  and  you  spawn 
corps  of  specialists  for  whom  that  is 
more  important  than  anything  else  in  soc¬ 
iety.  If  the  functioning  of  the  press  inter¬ 
feres  with  it,  the  press  must  be  re¬ 
stricted.  If  utterance  threatens  it,  speech 
must  be  curbed.  Federal  and  state  labor 
relations  boards  wish  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  apparatus  of  which  they  have 
custody.  In  some  states,  public 
employee  contract  proposals  may  not  be 
divulged,  bargaining  unit  elections  must 
not  be  publicized,  negotiations  may  not 
be  reported  without  jeopardizing  the  val¬ 
idity  of  elections.  These  inhibitions,  at 
first  blush,  do  not  seem  to  menace  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  seriously;  but  we  ought 
to  heed  James  Madison’s  injunction  to 
resist  this  threat  “at  the  first  trespass.” 
Newspapers  are  confronted  with  this 
threat  time  after  time.  Bureaucracy  has 
an  irresistible  itch  for  secrecy,  wherever 
publicity  threatens  the  objectives  toward 
which  it  looks  with  its  tunnel  vision.  It  is 
a  dangerous  threat  because  the  amount 
of  real  “news”  involved  often  is  not 
great.  Busy  editors,  facing  the  nuisance 
of  a  quarrel  over  matter  only  mildly  in¬ 
teresting,  may  submit.  Worried  pub¬ 
lishers,  knowing  that  it  will  cost  them 
time  and  money  to  fight  some  bureaucra¬ 
tic  decision  over  trivia,  let  the  issue  pass. 

Politicians  who  basically  are  faddists 
also  have  this  sort  of  tunnel  vision.  Spe¬ 
cial  interest  groups  are  victims  of  it.  The 


distributing  an  independent  account  of 
events,  is  a  frequent  source  of  incon¬ 
venience  for  government.  Well- 
intentioned  bureaucrats  with  their  expert 
and  specialized  knowledge,  and  their 
certitude  about  the  rightness  of  their 
policies,  are  compelled  to  explain  pur¬ 
poses  and  policies  at  awkward  moments 
when  disclosure  seems  premature  or  un¬ 
fairly  prejudicial. 

The  right  of  newspapers  to  perform  a 
multitude  of  informative  purposes  has 
won  a  little  at  a  time;  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
lost  a  little  at  a  time.  It  will  be  curtailed  a 
little  to  improve  collective  bargaining, 
diminished  a  little  to  protect  privacy, 
curbed  a  bit  to  shield  honest  bureaucrats 
struggling  with  difficult  problems,  sac¬ 
rificed  a  little  to  shield  from  cruel 
scrutiny  and  social  opprobrium  those 
caught  in  the  tentacles  of  police  and 
courts,  limited  a  little  to  keep  reckless 
newspapers  from  distorting  the  public 
interest  in  sensational  crime,  fudged  a 
little  to  keep  the  prurient  interest  in  por¬ 
nography  from  offending  those  of  more 
refinement  and  taste. 

Many  a  worthy,  particular  cause  and 
purpose,  many  a  socially  defensible  ob¬ 
jective,  many  an  honest  endeavor  of 
government,  would  flourish  with  news¬ 
papers  less  independently,  mischiev¬ 
ously,  and  impertinently  informative. 
But  their  immunity  to  the  inconvenience 
of  newspaper  publicity  can  be  purchased 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  genei^  welfare, 
at  the  cost  of  individual  liberty,  at  the 
price  of  the  freedom  of  the  rest  of  society. 

This  is  the  message  that  National 
Newspaper  Week  ought  to  carry  to 
Americans.  The  newspapers,  obviously, 
are  not  perfect;  fortunately  they  do  not 
have  to  be  perfect  in  order  to  fill  their 
essential  function  of  providing  readers 
with  an  independent  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  is  going  on  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  what  Newspaper  Week  is  all 
about. 
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Word’s  been  getting  around 
about  Boston’s  brighter,  livelier 
newspaper.  People  are  trying  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and 
liking  what  they  find. 

What  is  it  they  like  about  it? 

“I  like  their  emphasis  on 


local  news. 

“I  like  the  way  they  write. 
It’s  straightforward.” 

“I  like  their  attitude.  Kind 
of  scrappy  and  irreverent.” 

“I  like  the  way  the  Herald 
just  gives  me  the  facts,  and  lets 


me  form  my  own  opimon. 

More  and  more,  it  seems, 
people  are  looking  for  something 
new  and  different. 

And  they’re  finding  it  in  a 
lighter,  breezier,  easier-to-read 
newspaper. 


That  s  right.  The  Herald. 


Courtroom  cameras 
face  crucial  test 


A  murder  trial  in  which  a  teen-age  de¬ 
fendant  claims  he  was  intoxicated  with 
television  violence  opened  in  Miami  this 
week  with  a  stem  warning  by  the  judge 
to  the  news  media  not  to  make  a 
mockery  of  Florida’s  experiment  with 
courtroom  photography. 

Circuit  Judge  Paul  Baker  called  a  large 
contingent  of  press  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  to  an  unusual  briefing  before  he 
began  the  selection  of  a  jury.  Since  the 
trial  of  Ronald  Zamora,  15,  on  a  charge 
he  killed  an  elderly  woman  will  be  the 
first  given  full  camera  coverage.  Judge 
Baker  said  the  test  of  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy  will  have  a  decisive  impact  on  the 
Supreme  Court  when  it  weighs  the  result 
of  a  year-long  experience  with  tv  and  still 
cameras  in  the  courtroom. 

Local  and  out-of-town  media  people, 
some  from  as  far  as  Europe,  parked  a 
lai^e  an  ay  of  equipment  around  the  cor¬ 
ridors  as  they  listened  to  the  judge’s  ap¬ 
peal  for  “an  acceptable  marriage 
between  the  concepts  of  free  press  and 
fair  trial.’’ 


“It’s  going  to  make  it  or  break  it,’’ 
Judge  Baker  declared.  He  announced 
also  he  is  taking  special  precautions  to 
protect  the  jury  from  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  and  televised  proceedings. 

An  obtmsive  camera  placed  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  tv  station  recorded  the  events  in  the 
brightly  lit  courtroom.  A  still  camera 
from  a  press  pool  also  was  allowed  to  be 
operated  but  the  judge  barred  one  (a  Ni¬ 
kon)  that  made  too  much  noise.  The  PBS 
station  was  to  provide  film  coverage  to 
other  broadcasters  and  locally  it  would 
show  “extended’’  film  coverage  in  late 
evening  hours. 

Zamora’s  attorney,  Ellis  Rubin,  has  a 
reputation  for  flamboyant  and  publicity¬ 
generating  tactics.  He  has  already  sub¬ 
poenaed  Telly  Savalas,  star  of  “Kojak” 
on  tv,  to  be  a  witness  when  he  attempts 
to  develop  the  defense  theme.  Judge 
Baker  has  declared  that  television  itself 
is  not  on  trial  but  he  will  allow  testimony 
bearing  on  the  assertion  that  Zamora  was 
driven  insane  by  tv  shows  that  he 
watched.  One  of  his  favorites,  according 
to  Rubin,  was  “Kojak.” 


Right  of  access  to  spot  news  scene 
at  issue  in  photographer’s  Mai 

The  trial  of  a  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-  The  trial  resumes  in  Sayreville  municipal 


Ledger  photographer  accused  of  interfer¬ 
ing  with  a  state  trooper  at  the  scene  of  an 
accident  resumes  October  18  with  New 
Jersey  newspeople  watching  the  case 
closely  because  of  its  ramifications  in 
covering  spot  news. 

The  court  testimony  revolves  around  a 
newsperson’s  right  of  access  to  a  spot 
news  event  and  authority  of  a  law  en¬ 
forcement  officer  to  limit  such  access. 
The  case  involves  a  photographer  Har¬ 
vey  Lashinsky,  who  was  arrested  by 
state  police  on  a  disorderly  persons 
charge  March  25  while  he  was  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  one-car,  fatal  accident  scene 
on  Garden  State  Parkway. 

Lashinsky  was  charged  under  the  crim¬ 
inal  code’s  disorderly  persons  provision 
which  stipulates  a  $500  fine  and/or  up  to 
six  months’  imprisonment  “if  any  per¬ 
son,  in  any  public  or  private  place, 
obstructs,  molests  or  interferes  with  any 
person  within.” 

The  prosecution  charges  the  photog¬ 
rapher  interfered  with  the  accident  in¬ 
vestigation  by  taking  pictures  of  the  car 
and  refusing  to  leave  the  scene  when  or¬ 
dered  to  do  so  by  Trooper  Eric  Herkloz. 


court  with  Judge  Herbert  Berman  presid¬ 
ing. 

One  defense  attorney,  Donald  Robin¬ 
son,  had  moved  to  have  the  case  dismis¬ 
sed  on  grounds  Lashinsky  was  not  read 
his  rights  or  allowed  to  contact  an  attor¬ 
ney  until  several  hours  after  his  arrest. 
Robinson  also  argued  that  the  state  failed 
to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  in¬ 
tent  to  interfere  with  the  trooper  at  the 
accident  scene  and  that  the  disorderly 
statute  involved  in  the  case  violates  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  guarantee  in  both  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  constitutions.  Dismissal 
motion  was  denied. 

Robinson  said  that  Lashinsky  did  not 
touch  the  trooper  physically,  insult  him 
or  stand  between  the  officer  and  the 
wrecked  car,  and  when  ordered  to  move 
away  because  of  possible  gas  tank  explo¬ 
sion  dangers  Lashinsky  moved  but  did 
not  leave  the  scene. 

The  photographer  testified  that  a  state 
police  photographer  and  another  from 
the  New  Jersey  Highway  Department 
were  allowed  to  take  pictures  minutes 
after  his  arrest. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Utah  court  asked 
to  overturn 
sketching  ban 

The  Utah  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  has  filed  a  petition  in  the  Tenth  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  to  overturn  the  ban  on 
courtroom  sketching  and  to  overturn  the 
general  ban  on  electronic  devices  in 
Utah’s  two  Federal  Court  buildings. 

The  petition  asks  the  Appeals  Court  to 
allow  the  following; 

1.  Sketching  in  federal  court  and 
broadcasting  or  printing  those  drawings. 

2.  Cameras,  walkie-talkies,  tape 
recording  and  other  electronic  devices  to 
be  brought  into  the  court  buildings. 

3.  Taking  photographs  and  recordings 
in  the  court  buildings  in  connection  with 
non-judicial  events. 

4.  Taking  photographs  and  recordings 
in  connection  with  judicial  and  non¬ 
judicial  events  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  the  Post  Office  and  Court  build¬ 
ing  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

5.  Taking  photographs  and  recordings 
in  connection  with  judicial  and  non¬ 
judicial  events  on  the  first  through  fifth 
floors  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Court 
Building  in  Ogden. 

The  petition  asks  for  an  extraordinary 
writ  “in  the  nature  of  prohibition,  man¬ 
damus  and  injunction”  to  overturn  the 
Federal  District  Court’s  standing  order 
of  1969  as  amended  in  1973  which  pro¬ 
hibits  sketching  of  courtroom  proceed¬ 
ings  in  or  out  of  the  courtroom,  the 
broadcasting  or  printing  of  those 
sketches,  and  prohibits  the  carrying  of 
any  electronic  devices  into  the  court¬ 
houses  in  connection  with  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  has  been  interpreted  by 
Marshals  to  mean  non-judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  also. 

SPJ/SDX  chapter  president  Sandy 
Gilmour  said,  “We  believe  the  ban  on 
sketching  in  or  out  of  the  courtroom  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

“We  believe  the  total  ban  on  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  and  cameras  from  the  two 
Postal-Court  office  buildings  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  since  nearly  two  dozen  non¬ 
court  agencies  are  located  in  those  build¬ 
ings. 

“Our  petition,  memorandum  and  af¬ 
fidavits  argue  that  the  press  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  in  Utah  have  been  severely 
chilled  in  covering  legitimate  judicial  and 
other  news  in  this  state’s  federal  court 
rooms  and  buildings. 

“We  consider  the  standing  order  of 
1969  and  its  amendment  of  1973  to  be  an 
abridgment  of  the  public’s  first  amend¬ 
ment  rights.” 
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Editors  tell  how  to  manage  people 


PNPA  OFFICERS  CONFER — From  left  to  right,  Tom  Andrews,  the  current  PNPA 
president,  William  Kegel,  the  incoming  president,  and  Charles  Meredith,  elected 

vicepresident. 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

A  big  part  of  being  a  good  editor  is 
knowing  how  to  manage  and  handle 
people,  says  William  S.  Jackson  of  the 
Hummelstown  (Pa.)  Sun.  “I  look  for 
solid  people  when  1  hire,”  Jackson  told 
his  colleagues  at  the  53rd  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher’s 
Association  Convention,  held  September 
28-Oct.  1  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

Jackson,  who  is  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  was  one  of  six  speakers  in  a 
discussion  on  the  management  of  money, 
people  and  ideas.  ‘‘At  the  Sun,  we  don’t 
even  have  a  time  clock.  Yes,  we’ve  had 
cheaters,  but  the  other  employes  have 
also  brought  it  to  my  attention. 

‘‘Getting  the  right  people  for  the  job  is 
what’s  important,”  he  said.  Jackson  said 
that  when  he  purchased  his  newspaper 
there  was  no  other  paper  serving  the 
community.  “We  jumped  in  with  the 
Sun,  and  they  did  beat  a  path  to  our 
door.”  He  had  hired  a  staff  of  six  full¬ 
time  and  part-time  help.  “1  can  operate 
every  machine  in  the  shop.  Everybody 
can  do  everything  there.”  Jackson  said 
the  turnover  in  seven  years  is  very  low;  it 
includes  two  retirements. 

Allyn  S.  Brown  of  the  Brown- 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  Union  City 
suggested  that  it  could  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  able  to  manage  yourself  than 
anyone  else.  “The  toughest  problem 
you’re  going  to  come  up  with  is  the  man¬ 
agement  of  yourself,”  Brown  told  the 
other  publishers  attending  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
meeting,  which  had  as  its  motto  “the 
search  for  excellence.” 

He  pointed  out  the  number  of  news 
people  in  the  gathering  who  have  had 
heart  attacks.  Brown  talked  about  the 
cost  of  his  having  two  heart  attacks. 
“You  better  think  it  might  be  worth  it,” 
he  said,  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say. 
“There  are  advantages  to  having  had  a 
heart  attack.  Those  of  us  who  have  sur¬ 
vived  can  talk  about  them.  If  you  have 
survived,  you  will  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  trained  your  sub¬ 
ordinates.” 

Brown  reflected  on  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  his  health  before  the  attack.  “You 
know  you  don’t  pay  attention  to  what  the 
doctors  tell  you.  You  think  you’re  a 
smarty.”  He  said  doctors  have  told  him 
to  “walk  a  mile  in  17  minutes,”  and 
“control  your  high  blood  pressure.” 
Brown  said  he  thinks  he’s  alive  today 
only  because  he  didn’t  smoke.  “That’s 
about  the  only  thing  I  didn’t  do  wrong. 
Now  I  know  that  this  managing  yourself 
is  most  important.”  He  said  he  wanted 
other  publishers  to  come  to  that  realiza¬ 
tion. 

In  his  talk  “Search  of  Excellence 
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through  Management  of  People,”  An¬ 
drew  Stabler  Jr.  of  the  Williamsport  Grit, 
a  weekly,  said  the  best  sourcebook  for 
becoming  the  best  possible  managers  of 
people  is  the  “Good  Book.”  Stabler  told 
publishers  to  “love  our  neighbor  as  we 
do  ourselves.  .  .  . 

“We  must  ask — am  1  happy  with 
myself — do  1  enjoy  living  with  myself — 
am  1  normal,  reasonable,  loving  and 
happy,  or  am  I  super-sensitive,  intoler¬ 
ant,  hostile  and  unreasonable?  Do  1  have 
a  good  rapport  with  other  people — can  1 
communicate  with  them — do  people  feel 
at  ease  bringing  their  problems  to  me,  or 
do  I  turn  them  away?” 

The  “Good  Book”  is  by  far  the  best 
book  ever  published  on  personnel 
management  and  human  relations  for 
publishers.  Stabler  said,  because  “in 
order  for  us  to  manage  our  people  cor¬ 
rectly  we  first  must  manage  ourselves.” 

Stabler  said  that  “once  we  have  our¬ 
selves  squared  away”  then  it  is  possible 
for  publishers  and  editors  to  deal  with 
their  employes  “in  a  fair  and  honest 
manner — ^when  we  are  patient  and  toler¬ 
ant,  and  show  that  we  truly  have  a  con¬ 
cern  for  their  well-being,  we  will  have 
made  a  good  start  down  the  road  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  desirable  environment  in 
which  our  employes  can  perform. 

“Every  person  has  a  different  degree 
of  ability  and  intelligence  and  almost 
eveiyone  is  capable  of  performing  to  a 
better  degree  than  they  do.  Therefore,  it 
is  our  job  to  create  the  proper  environ¬ 
ment  for  our  people,  so  they  can  perform 
up  to  their  potential. 

“To  do  this  we  must  show  that  we  are 


truly  interested — that  we  do  want  their 
thoughts  and  ideas.  Not  only  do  we  want 
their  suggestions  but  we  appreciate 
them.  We  must  not  give  the  impression 
that  Management  has  a  corner  on  all 
good  ideas.” 

Stabler  said  he  is  a  firm  believer  that 
‘.‘a  pat  on  the  back  is  worth  two  kicks  in 
the  pants.”  He  said  it  is  also  a  good 
policy  to  share  the  wealth.  “Make  sure 
that  your  people  are  properly  paid  for 
their  efforts,  and  that  your  benefits  are 
fair  and  reasonable.  Even  though  you  do 
not  have  a  formal  system  for  rewarding 
people  for  suggestions  that  save  your 
money,  don’t  hesitate  to  make  financial 
awards  for  outstanding  suggestions  that 
will  be  of  unusual  benefit  to  your 
organization.” 

He  advised  publishers  that  even  when 
they  do  all  the  right  things,  “problems  do 
arise  where  discipline  is  required.  .  .  . 
We  must  set  good  examples;  we  must  be 
willing  to  be  corrected  ourselves;  in  fact, 
we  should  welcome  criticism  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  ‘Good  Book,’  ”  he  said,  “tells 
us  that  whoever  loves  discipline  loves 
knowledge,  but  he  who  hates  reproof  is 
stupid.  The  way  of  a  fool  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes,  but  a  wise  man  listens  to  ad¬ 
vice. 

“Discipline  is  almost  always  embar¬ 
rassing  to  an  employe,  and  he  usually 
remembers  it  for  quite  awhile,”  Stabler 
warned.  Therefore,  he  said  criticism 
must  be  justified.  “Let  us  make  sure  that 
our  supervision  and  training  is  adequate 
and  that  we  have  all  of  the  facts  when  we 
{Continued  on  pope  13) 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 
talk  to  one  of  our  people  about  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem.  Let  us  be  willing  to  listen 
and  be  full  of  understanding  so  that  we 
know  both  sides  of  the  problem.  Let  us 
criticize  in  person  and  in  private  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  the  employe  in  front  of 
their  peers.” 

Stabler  said  that  by  the  same  token, 
“with  all  the  sincerity  that  we  can  mus¬ 
ter,  let  us  be  utterly  frank  and  honest  so 
the  employe  knows  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about  and  what  is  expected  of 
him.” 

Charles  M.  Meredith  II,  publisher  of 
the  Qiiakertown  Free  Press,  said,  “If  we 
are  to  have  our  newspaper  properties 
grow  and  become  more  dominant  in  the 
news  and  advertising  fields,  we  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  ourselves.  Certainly 
the  broadcast  media  is  looking  at  us. 
They  are  continuing  to  make  inroads  on 
that  part  of  the  public’s  spectrum  which 
has  been  turned  off  to  our  products.” 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Free  Press, 
Meredith  said,  has  annually  taken  a 
readership  survey  to  find  out  what  read¬ 
ers  liked  and  didn't  like.  But  he  decided  a 
more  thorough  search  was  necessary, 
and  moved  into  a  three-point  program 
which  took  six  months  to  complete. 

Meredith  engaged  the  service  of  PNPA 
consultant  Paul  Swenson,  who  analyzed 
the  newspaper's  products  format,  head 
style,  layout  and  design  and  content. 
“Paul  must  have  spent  more  than  a 
hundred  hours  analyzing  two  weeks  of 
Free  Press’s  and  sent  us  a  through- 
comprehensive  report  that  made  great 
sense,”  he  said. 

Meredith  admitted  that  it  was  after  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  that  he  decided  on  the 
survey  approach.  “If  publishers’  looks 
could  kill,  Rupert  Murdoch  would  not 
have  survived  the  day  in  San  Francisco 
when  he  addressed  the  publishers  at  the 
ANPA  annual  meeting  last  April.  But 
after  hearing  him  berate  the  American 
editors  and  publishers,  I  thought  we  at 
the  Free  Press  should  take  a  more  clini¬ 
cal  look  at  ourselves,”  Meredith  said. 

Meredith  said  that  Murdoch  gave  pub¬ 
lishers  his  views  concerning  their  failure 
to  win  new  friends  and  influence  people; 
that  he  immodestly  prescribed  what  he 
was  doing  to  make  the  New  York  Post 
profitable  and  give  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Daily  News  a  real  com¬ 
petitive  struggle.  Murdoch’s  prescription 
simply  was:  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
newspapers  from  the  view  of  satisfying 
the  readers,  or — to  put  it  a  more  alarming 
way — the  non-reader,  Meredith  recalled. 

Besides  the  Swenson  survey, 
Meredith  said  that  secondly  the  Free 
Press  hired  a  research  team  to  conduct  a 
series  of  focus  group  sessions  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  area.  This  organization  carefully 
screened  400  names  and  ended  with  four 
separate  meetings  of  10  to  12  people 
each,  he  said.  In  every  session,  the  group 
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consisted  of  Vi  women,  Vi  men;  Vi  under 
35  years  of  age,  Vi  over  35  and  Vi  white 
collar  workers,  and  Vi  blue  collar  work¬ 
ers. 

The  results  were,  Meredith  said,  that 
he  was  able  to  determine  the  news¬ 
paper’s  percentage  of  market  penetra¬ 
tion,  why  the  readers  liked  or  disliked 
the  newspaper;  why  some  newspaper 
readers  were  not  buying  the  product,  and 
most  of  all,  why  the  newspaper  was  un¬ 
successful  in  attracting  the  non-news¬ 
paper  reader. 

“It  was  the  first  time  we  had  a  definite 
textbook  prepared  by  a  non-Free  Press 
staffer.  It  charted  a  clear  and  concise 
route  to  gain  circulation  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  non-newspaper  household.  I 
recommend  it  highly  to  you.” 

Third,  the  Free  Press  hired  a  public 
relations  firm  to  help  build  on  Swenson’s 
foundation.  Through  the  firm,  the  news¬ 
paper  designed  a  new  look  and  gained 
help  in  marketing.  The  marketing  cam¬ 
paign,  he  said  at  the  meeting,  was  only  in 
its  second  week.  “The  most  important 
factor  for  us  is  the  continuous  and  exact¬ 
ing  analysis  of  our  products  from  an 
outside-the-newspaper  point  of  view. 
These  three  specialties  have  forced  us  to 
take  time  away  from  the  hustle-bustle  of 
the  every  day.  I  am  sure  that  we  would 
just  not  have  taken  the  time  to  do  this 
type  of  research  ourselves.”  Meredith 
says  that  he  feels  more  confident  that  his 
newspaper  and  staffers  are  trying  to  find 
out  where  they  have  been  insufficient.  “I 
feel  positive  that  it  has  and  will  continue 
to  improve  our  newspaper.” 

Fred  G.  Eaton,  Tarentum  Valley  News 
Dispatch,  stressed  the  value  of  a 
Management  By  Objective  program.  “If 
you  don’t  know  where  you  are  going,  it’s 
damn  hard  to  get  there.”  He  said  the 
manager  must  devise  action  plans  and  be 
very  specific  in  order  to  discover  the 
measurement  of  performance.  W.  K. 
Ulerich,  Clearfield  Progress,  entertained 
the  publishers  in  verse  form  on  how  they 
should  “check  carefully”  to  keep  their 
newspapers  running  smoothly. 

In  a  session  on  “The  Mess  in  Harris¬ 
burg,”  Doug  Bailey,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Associated  Press  bureau,  pointed  out  to 
the  publishers  what  some  already  knew. 
“Pennnsylvania  is  a  state  of  unparalleled 
crime  and  corruption,”  Bailey  said,  in 
defining  the  state  government’s  problem 
with  conflict  of  interest  and  inefficiencies 
of  democracy. 

William  C.  Kegel,  publisher  of  the 
Ellwood  City  Ledger,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  PNPA  for  1978.  He  succeeds 
Tom  T.  Andrews  Jr.;  publisher  of  the 
New  Bethlehem  Leader-Vindicator  on 
January  1.  Meredith  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Kegel  as  vice-president.  Meredith 
was  elected  to  succeed  Kegel  as  vice- 
president.  Richard  A.  Swank,  publisher 
of  the  Duncannon  Record  and  New 
Bloomfield  Perry  County  Times,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 


16-page  section 
contains  fuil 
report  on  fire 

The  entire  47 ,000- word  official  report 
on  the  tragic  Beverly  Hills  Supper  Club 
fire  was  published  by  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Kentucky  Post  12  hours  after  it  was 
released  by  Kentucky  Gov.  Julian 
Carroll. 

The  report,  scathing  in  its  recitation  of 
fire  violations — and  resulting  in  suspen¬ 
sion  of  three  Kentucky  officials — was 
printed  in  a  special  16-page  section. 

Beverly  Hills,  billed  as  “the 
showplace  of  the  nation,”  burned  May 
28,  with  a  loss  of  164  lives.  The  club  was 
in  Southgate,  Ky.,  across  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Carroll  made  the  1 88-page  report 
available  at  a  9  p.m.  press  conference 
Sunday  night,  September  18.  The 
Post — and  the  report — was  on  the  street 
12  hours  later. 

The  report  (including  157  footnotes) 
was  punched  by  Post  printers,  who 
worked  through  the  night.  Meanwhile, 
eight  editors  and  reporters  worked  on 
layout  of  the  special  section,  plus  related 
stories  in  regular  news  sections  of  the 
two  papers. 

The  Kentucky  Post,  located  in 
Covington,  Ky.,  is  printed  in  the  plant  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post. 

Coordinating  the  project  were  Tom 
Dunning,  Post  assistant  managing  editor, 
and  Kentucky  Post  managing  editor 
Omer  Johnson. 

Advance  planning  and  promotion  were 
impossible.  “We  didn’t  have  any  idea  of 
the  contents  of  the  report  until  we  sat 
down  and  read  it  Sunday,”  Dunning  ex¬ 
plained. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  promise  our  read¬ 
ers  the  full  report  if  the  thing  turned  out 
to  be  dull  and  really  said  nothing.” 

The  report  was  a  blockbuster.  As  he 
released  it.  Governor  Carroll  suspended 
the  Kentucky  fire  marshal  and  two  other 
top  state  fire  officials. 

The  Beverly  Hills  fire  has  resulted  in 
damage  suits  exceeding  $1  billion.  A 
grand  jury  will  now  study  the  report. 

The  Post’s  special  section,  entitled 
“The  Beverly  Hills  Report,”  carried  a 
layout  of  photos  made  the  night  of  the 
fire,  plus  an  explanatory  precede  and 
table  of  contents. 

Other  photos  and  a  floor  plan  of  the 
supper  club,  were  on  inside  pages. 
Photos  outlined  in  black,  plus  six-point 
horizontal  rules,  added  visual  impact. 

Metro  editor  James  Adams,  whose 
staff  covered  Beverly  Hills  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  said,  “This  section  is  a 
good  example  of  what  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  broadcast.  Our  readers 
can  keep  the  report,  read  it  at  their  own 
pace  and  go  back  to  it  for  reference.” 
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Cartoonist’s 
book  is  a 
best  seiier 

Th©  success  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une’s  first  book  publishing  effort  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  Two  printings  and  a 
No.  2  spot  on  the  local  best  seller  paper¬ 
back  list. 

The  book  itself  is  another  story. 

Titled  simply  Guindon,  after  its 
creator  Dick  Guindon,  the  book  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  cartoonist’s  best  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Tribune.  Laughter  is  defi¬ 
nitely  the  desired  by-product. 


Five  thousand  copies  of  the  8Vi  x  1 1 
inch  soft  cover  edition  appeared  in  Twin 


"HCV  YOU'RE  REALLY  r.OOOl  (MAT  ARE  YOU  00(116  IN  NINNEAROLIST" 

Cities’  book  stores  the  second  week  in 
August.  With  virtually  no  publicity,  they 
were  sold  out  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  book  is  now  in  its  second  printing 
and  getting  ready  for  a  third. 

Guindon  has  been  drawing  “social” 
cartoons  for  the  morning  Tribune  since 
1968.  For  nine  years,  his  large-nosed, 
sloped-shouldered  characters  have 
commented  on  local  government,  ar¬ 
chitecture,  life-styles,  weather  and  other 
Minnesota  obsessions  in  the  paper’s 
entertainment  section.  Sophisticated  and 
witty,  the  cartoons  resemble  the  New 
Yorker  Magazine  more  than  a  Mid¬ 
western  daily. 

“I’m  not  sure  why  the  cartoons  are  so 
successful,  but  they  get  clipped  incredi¬ 
bly,”  Guindon  said.  “I  guess  people  just 
like  to  have  their  state  (Minn.)  and  life¬ 
styles  made  fun  of.” 

Guindon’ s  popularity  made  him  the 
perfect  guinea  pig  for  the  Tribune’s  first 
book  publishing  whirl. 
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Reid  and  Guindon 


“Over  the  years  we  had  been  hoping 
that  we  could  find  a  way  to  get  into  book 
publishing  and  to  present  some  of  our 
material  in  an  interesting,  entertaining 
and  profitable  way,”  Dick  Reid,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  editor,  said.  “Because  of  the 
numerous  requests  and  inquiries  we  had 
about  Guindon’s  work,  he  seemed  the 
logical  choice.” 

Neither  publisher  nor  author  regrets 
the  decision. 

“We’re  all  a  little  surprised  at  the 
book’s  success,”  Guindon  said.  “In  fact, 
we're  staring  at  one  another  asking  what 
we  did  right.” 

Guindon’s  cartoons  appear  in  the 
Tribune  four  days  a  week  and  Guindon 
calls  them  a  gold  mine.  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  other  newspapers  haven’t 
tapped  it,”  he  said. 

According  to  Reid,  it  may  be  because 
there  are  not  that  many  Dick  Guindons 
around.  “It’s  not  easy  to  do  something 


that  clever  and  satirical  four  times  a 
week.  He  has  an  unusual  knack  at  spot¬ 
ting  the  foibles  of  people  right  around 
here.  To  do  this  type  of  satire  or  humor  is 
unique  in  the  newspaper  field. 

Guindon  wants  it  made  clear  that  he  is 
a  social  cartoonist — not  a  political 
one — mainly  because  of  his  inherent  dis¬ 
like  and  distrust  of  politicians.  “As  well 
as  finding  them  boring,  1  don’t  believe  in 
them,”  he  said.  “They’re  like  the  kids 
who  are  president  of  the  student  council; 
you  can’t  trust  them  because  they  get 
along  too  well  with  adults.” 

Guindon,  who  was  born  in  St.  Paul  in 
1935,  began  his  career  in  the  early  1960’s 
with  a  cartoon  strip  syndicated  to  100 
college  newspapers.  He  worked  as  a 
freelance  cartoonist  for  Esquire,  Play¬ 
boy,  Downbeat  and  New  York  Magazine 
before  he  joined  the  Tribune  staff  in 
1968.  His  4-days-a-week  cartoon  column 
began  running  in  the  paper  in  1974. 

“Drawing  is  a  cheap  trick,”  Guindon 
once  said  in  an  interview.  “It  absolutely 
mystifies  writers.  People  don’t  question 
it,  and  editors  tend  to  respect  it,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  looks  very  real.  It’s  a  great 
weapon. 

“The  problem  when  you  work  with 
visuals  is  that — if  you’re  an  artist,  photog¬ 
rapher  or  cartoonist —  the  print  medium 
is  quite  rightly  controlled  by  people  who 
are  often  nonvisual. 

“Frequently,  you’re  dealing  with 
people  who  were  writers  and  have 
stopped  being  writers  because  in  some 
cases — not  all — they  weren’t  good 
enough,  or  didn’t  get  enough  satisfaction 
out  of  it.  But  they’re  usually  nomvisual. 
One  of  the  things  Robert  Redford  was 
surprised  at  when  he  was  doing  All  the 
President’s  Men  is  how  badly  newspaper 
people  dress.” 

Guindon  calls  the  Tribune  a  strange 
exception  to  the  nonvisual  rule  and 
points  to  the  paper’s  strong  visual  policy 
and  superior  photography  as  the  reasons. 

The  Tribune’s  next  publishing  venture 
is  still  on  the  drawing  board,  although 
Reid  did  say  it  would  probably  be  the 
work  of  another  staff  member. 

Guindon’s  future  includes  the  possible 
syndication  of  a  new  comic  strip  he’s 
working  on. 

National  ads  up  31% 
in  New  England 

August  advertising  linage  for  105  daily 
newspapers  in  New  England  was  up 
7.8%  over  last  year,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau. 

Exceptionally  strong  gains  in  national 
advertising  during  the  month,  offset  the 
fact  that  there  was  one  less  Sunday  than 
last  year.  National  advertising  was  up 
31.4%,  with  cigarette  and  airlines  adver¬ 
tising  showing  strong  increases.  Retail 
ROP  advertising  was  up  4%  and  clas¬ 
sified  was  up  1 1%  over  last  year. 
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Supreme  Court  to  decide 
crossownership  issue 


By  I.  WiUiam  HiU 

In  an  action  with  billion  dollar  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  communications  industry, 
the  Supreme  Court  this  week  (October  3) 
agreed  to  rule  on  whether  newspapers 
must  give  up  ownership  of  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  located  in  the  same  city. 

In  another  announcement  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  high  court's  fall  term,  the 
Justices  said  they  would  decide  whether 
there  are  constitutional  limits  on  the 
power  of  police,  armed  with  a  search 
warrant,  to  search  the  office  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  an  effort  to  build  a  criminal 
case.  The  case  involves  a  police  search 
of  the  offices  of  a  student  newspaper  at 
Stanford  University. 

In  the  divestiture  action,  the  court  said 
it  would  consolidate  six  cases  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  news  media  ownership 
monopoly  and  hear  arguments  early  in 
1978.  In  these  cases,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  and  several 
publishers  and  broadcasting  companies 
contend  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appe¬ 
als  in  Washington  went  too  far  last 
March  in  ruling  that  up  to  150 
newspaper-broadcast  combinations  in  44 
states  must  be  broken  up. 

The  court’s  ruling  struck  down  previ¬ 
ous  FCC  policy  of  exempting  all  cross¬ 
ownership  arrangements  that  had  existed 
before  the  Commission’s  1975  ban  on 
such  ownerships  in  future.  All  but  16 
existing  cross-ownerships,  where  the 
same  party  owned,  operated  or  con¬ 
trolled  the  only  newspaper  and  the  only 
broadcast  outlet  in  a  community — were 
exempt  by  the  so-called  grandfather 
clause. 

The  FCC’s  1975  rule  was  challenged, 
however,  by  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  Broadcasting  and  other 
groups  as  not  going  far  enough.  The  cir¬ 
cuit  court  agreed  with  these  challengers, 
holding  that  divestiture  would  increase 
the  likelihood  of  more  diverse  views  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public. 

Until  1970,  when  it  began  re-assessing 
its  policy,  the  FCC  had  encouraged 
newspaper-broadcast  ownership,  saying 
it  would  help  develop  the  broadcast  in¬ 
dustries.  By  1975,  the  Commission’s  pol¬ 
icy  had  changed  to  place  the  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  diversity  of  ideas  and  view¬ 
point. 

The  circuit  court  agreed  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  but  said  all  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  should  be  treated 
equally,  with  exceptions  only  made 
when  cross-ownership  is  “clearly  in  the 
public  interest’’. 

The  FCC  appeal  to  the  high  court  said 
“The  effect  of  the  lower  court  decision  is 
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to  deny  the  Commission  the  discretion  to 
balance  competing  policy  considerations 
so  as  to  reach  a  result  different  from  that 
preferred  by  the  court.’’ 

The  appeals  filed  with ‘the  Supreme 
Court  by  newspaper  associations  argued 
that  any  limitation  on  cross-ownership 
violates  the  First  Amendment  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  the  newspaper  office  search  case,  a 
Palo  Alto,  Calif,  prosecutor  sent  police 
with  a  search  warrant  to  the  Stanford 
newspaper  to  look  for  pictures  of  per¬ 
sons  who  may  have  participated  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  demonstration  in  April,  1971.  The 
demonstration,  started  by  the  firing  of  a 
hospital  janitor,  led  to  injury  to  nine  of¬ 
ficers  and  extensive  property  damage. 

Although  the  authorities  did  not  claim 
wrongdoing  by  any  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper  staff,  four  policemen  rifled 
cabinets,  baskets  and  unlocked  desk 
drawers  and  were  in  a  position  to  see 
reporters’  notes  on  confidential  inter¬ 
views.  Actually,  they  found  no  photos  of 
interest  besides  those  that  had  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  search  warrant  had  been  issued 
without  the  Stanford  Daily  having  had  a 
chance  in  court  to  contest  it,  although — 
in  the  case  of  a  subpoena  for  specific 
documents — the  newspaper  would  have 
had  a  chance  to  contest  the  matter  in 
court.  Mainly  for  that  reason,  the  Ninth 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the 
newspaper,  an  innocent  third  party,  had 
been  accorded  less  constitutional  protec¬ 
tion  than  a  criminal  suspect. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Peckham  ordered  the 
law  enforcers  to  pay  the  newspaper’s 
legal  fees,  although  the  prosecutors 
claimed  absolute  immunity  from  any 
such  penalty.  In  this  connection,  besides 
the  basic  issue  of  police  search  power, 
the  high  court  will  rule  whether,  if  the 
newspaper  wins  its  case,  the  prosecutors 
will  have  to  pay  the  legal  fees. 

Other  cases  the  Supreme  Court  had 
agreed  to  review  before  the  start  of  the 
1977-78  term  include  the  following: 

•  Whether  a  newspaper  can  be  fined 
for  publishing  an  accurate  report  of  a 
confidential  state  investigation  into  the 
qualifications  of  a  judge,  a  case  originat¬ 
ing  in  Virginia,  where  the  lower  court 
ruled  that  the  newspaper  can  be 
punished. 

•  Whether  the  order  of  a  district  court 
judge,  directing  the  sheriff  of  Alameda 
County,  Calif,  to  grant  reporters  and 
photographer  access  to  the  county  jail 
“at  reasonable  times  and  hours”  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  order  had  been  stayed 
while  the  case  was  on  appeal.  After  the 
Court  of  Appeals  declined  to  continue 


the  stay,  the  sheriff  appealed  to  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  H.  Re- 
hnquist,  who  issued  a  stay  last  February. 
The  Supreme  Court  agreed  in  May  to 
review  the  case. 

•  Whether  radio  and  television  net¬ 
works  can  copy  and  broadcast  portions 
of  former  President  Nixon’s  White 
House  tapes  used  in  the  Watergate  trial. 
The  lower  court  ruled  that  they  could.  In 
March,  on  Nixon’s  request,  the  high 
court  agreed  to  review  the  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  still  to  an¬ 
nounce  whether  it  will  review  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases: 

•  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  repor¬ 
ter’s  privilege  against  disclosure  of  con¬ 
fidential  sources  in  a  libel  suit,  and 
whether  a  reporter’s  rights  must  always 
yield.  The  case  involved  concerns  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  Jay  Shelledy  of  the 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morning  Tribune,  who 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  narcotics 
operations  that  was  followed  by  confir¬ 
mation  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis¬ 
tance  Administration  and  the  Colorado 
Bureau  of  Investigations.  Subsequently, 
several  narcotics  agents  were  fired  and 
one  of  them,  Michael  Cordero,  filed  suit 
for  libel  against  the  Lewiston  Tribune. 
When  Shelledy  refused  to  reveal  a  confi¬ 
dential  source,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
contempt,  a  conviction  upheld  by  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court,  and  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  newspaper. 

•  A  gag  order  issued  by  a  Media,  Pa. 
judge  closing  two  ddys  of  pre-trial  hear¬ 
ings  and  impounding  all  papers  in  the 
retrial  of  former  United  Mine  Workers 
President  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle.  The 
judge’s  action  was  taken  because  of  a 
state  court  rule  that  pre-trial  hearings 
may  be  closed  at  the  request  of  defense 
counsel.  An  order  prohibiting  extra¬ 
judicial  statements  by  all  persons  in¬ 
volved  had  been  issued  earlier,  based  on 
a  state  rule  allowing  gag  orders  in  widely 
publicized  or  sensational  cases. 

An  appeal  by  news  media  contending 
against  an  order  by  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Robert  Martin  that  prohibited 
extra-judicial  statements  by  participants 
in  the  political  corruption  trial  of  South 
Carolina  State  Senator  Ralph  J.  Casque. 
The  order  stated  that  lawyers,  parties, 
witnesses,  jurors  and  other  court  offi¬ 
cials  were  barred  from  making  any 
statements  “which  might  divulge  preju¬ 
dicial  matters  not  of  public  record.”  Trial 
participants  also  were  barred  from 
“mingling  with  or  being  in  the  proximity 
of’  reporters  and  photographers  in  the 
“entrances  to  and  the  hallways  in  the 
courthouse  building,  including  the 
sidewalks  adjacent  thereto.” 

At  each  term,  the  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
ceives  appeals  from  approximately  5()(X) 
parties,  with  about  one  in  ten  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  review. 
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Boston  Globe 
publishes  a 
sports  mag 


Boston  Globe  launched  a  weekly 
sports  tabloid  magazine  on  September 
16  called  Sports  Plus.  Sports  Plus  fea¬ 
tures  magazine  articles,  special  columns, 
a  weekend  pro  and  college  football  sec¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  recreation  section. 

The  Globe  offers  Sports  Plus  as  a 
bonus  to  its  readers  year  round  in  both 
the  morning  and  the  evening  editions. 
The  main  section  of  this  special  tabloid 
includes  a  magazine  type  cover  story  on 
all  varieties  of  sports  from  the  pros  to 
college  and  high  school  teams  and 
athletes. 

The  main  part  of  the  magazine  in¬ 
cludes  a  weekly  guest  columnist:  Red 
Auberach  and  Dave  Cowens  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Celtics,  Harry  Sinden  of  the  Boston 
Bruins  and  other  top  sports  per¬ 
sonalities.  Another  feature  is  a  question 
and  answer  column  written  by  the  New 
England  Patriots’  Russ  Francis.  Also,  in 
the  first  section  readers  found  a  complete 
listing  of  weekly  radio  and  television 
sports,  as  well  as  the  nationally  known 
radio/tv  sports  column  “SporTView” 
authored  by  Jack  Craig. 

The  second  part  of  Sports  Plus  with  a 
separate  cover  was  Inside  Football  Re¬ 
port  1977.  Numerous  newspapers  carry 
Inside  Football  Report  as  a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  during  the  football  season.  It  in¬ 
cludes  scouting  reports  of  all  Sunday  tv 
games,  complete  statistics,  rosters  for 
the  tv  games,  league  standings  etc.  It 
also  includes  scouting  reports  and  spe¬ 
cial  stories  on  the  New  England  colleges. 

According  to  sports  editor,  Dave 
Smith,  the  Inside  Football  Report  will  be 
replaced  during  the  winter  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  college,  professional  and 
high  school  hockey  and  basketball,  and 
in  the  summer  by  major  league  and 
amateur  baseball. 

The  third  part  of  Sports  Plus  is  Recrea¬ 
tion.  This  includes  a  weekly  recreation 
feature  on  any  topic  from  skate  boards  to 
skiing  to  boating  to  ballroom  dancing.  In 
addition,  it  includes  weekly  “how  to” 
features,  as  well  as  speciality  columns 
such  as  boating/sailing  and  camping/ 
recreation  vehicles.  Another  highlight  of 
this  section  is  a  page  entitled  “things  to 
do”  which  has  complete  listings  of  the 
numerous  recreation  sports-everything 
from  auto  rallies  to  orienteering  meets. 

Smith  said,  “recreation  is  one  of  the 
major  concerns  for  newspapers  today. 
Radio  and  television  simply  cannot  get 
into  the  recreation  field  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  coverage.  It  is  not 
news  coverage,  but  more  public  service 
coverage.” 

Regarding  Sports  Plus,  Smith  added, 
“this  is  certainly  a  major  undertaking 


Dave  Smith,  sports  editor,  Boston  Globe,  looks  through  first  edition  of  the  new 
weekly  sports  magazine.  Sports  Plus. 

and  a  tremendous  commitment  by  our  list  of  league  standings,  scoring  leaders 
publisher  and  editor.  It  emphasizes  that  and  other  statistics  on  all  high  school 
the  Globe  management  has  a  tremendous  sports.  The  Globe’s  major  circulation 
belief  in  the  importance  and  impact  of  area  consists  of  more  than  200  high 
sport  on  its  readership  and  circulation.”  schools.  Another  example  of  the  Globe’s 
The  Globe  already  carries  two  special  management  belief  in  sports  is  the  Sun- 
clear  pages  of  school  sports  every  Tues-  day  sports  section,  which  is  considered 
day  in  addition  to  its  regular  sports  sec-  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  and  has 
tion.  It  uses  these  pages  for  features  one  of  the  largest  news  holes  of  any 
stories,  notes  columns  and  a  complete  metropolitan  paper. 
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GROUNDBREAKING — Breaking  ground  for  Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing's 
new  plant  in  Dublin  are  (from  left)  James  S.  Evans,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  Media 
General;  James  L.  Knight,  a  director  of  Knight  Ridder;  Ron  Wilson,  General 
Manager  of  Southeast  Paper;  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president  of  Media  General; 
Garner  Anthony,  chairman  of  Cox  Enterprises;  Gov.  George  Busbee;  B.  H.  Ridder 
Jr.,  vicechairman  of  Knight  Ridder. 
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$5  million  facelift  for  ‘GrandMA’ 


By  Nancy  Wilstach 

For  much  of  its  150-year  history  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  has  been 
known  affectionately  to  its  readers  as 
“GrandMA.” 

They  may  have  to  think  up  a  bit  more 
modern  handle  now,  because  the  old  girl 
has  made  almost  a  complete  metamor¬ 
phosis.  She’s  a  dishy  babe,  along  with 
her  sister  paper,  the  Alabama  Journal. 
Montgomery,  Alabama’s  only  two  daily 
newspapers  have  been  spruced  up,  doll¬ 
ed  up,  slicked  down  and  decked  out  in 
the  most  fashionable  mode. 

The  new  look  of  the  two  papers  really 
can  be  dated  to  the  changeover  from  hot 
metal  to  cold  type  that  began  about  six 
years  ago. 

“That  freed  us  up,”  said  Advertiser- 
Journal  editor  and  publisher  Harold  E. 
Martin.  “You  can  do  so  much  more  with 
cold  type  than  with  hot  metal.” 

However,  Martin  and  co-publisher 
James  Martin,  a  man  with  a  strong 
mechanical  department  background  who 
started  out  as  a  hot-metal  printer,  gave 
the  two  papers  a  real  going  over  during 
1976-77.  A  new  Goss  Cosmo  press  (eight 
units  with  one  for  color)  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  with  color  capability  on  any  page, 
128-page  capacity  and  a  flat-out  speed 
of  70,000  an  hour. 

The  $2.8  million  press  needed  a  $1.2 
million  building  to  shelter  it  and  more 
than  $1  million  in  computer-age  produc¬ 
tion  technology  to  keep  it  company. 

Plates  are  produced  on  Western  Litho 
equipment.  The  press  uses  30-pound 
newsprint,  and  the  changeover  has 
necessitated  a  reduction  in  page  size 
from  15  inches  by  22  inches  to  13%  in¬ 
ches  by  IWz  inches. 

Commenting  on  the  initial  results  of 
Sept.  19  and  20’s  first  completely  offset 
editions,  James  Martin  said  the  color 
quality  “would  jump  off  the  page  at  you. 
Photographs  will  be  of  much  better  qual¬ 
ity  as  will  all  the  printing.” 

A  few  months  before  the  new  press 
was  on  the  line,  the  Martins  took  a  long 
hard  look  at  their  products — already 
considered  the  region’s  most  aggressive 
and  hard-hitting  newspapers,  well  re¬ 
spected  for  their  comprehensive  news 
coverage  and  thorough  investigative 
techniques.  All  that  was  fine,  they 
reasoned,  but  a  quality  product  was 
never  hurt  by  pretty  packaging. 

So,  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Arnold  of  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  was  brought 
in  to  revamp  the  formats  of  the  two 
dailies,  combined  daily  circulation, 
77,264. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  go 
offset,  Harold  Martin  explained, 
consideration  had  to  be  given  to  the  fact 


Carter  announces 
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MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER— Color¬ 
ful  page  one  with  a  balance  of  local, 
state  and  national  news,  emphasis  on 
graphics  and  horizontal  layout. 

that  offset  simply  reproduces  better — 
whatever  you  see  is  going  to  be  that 
much  clearer,  and  blacks  are  going  to  be 
blacker. 

“We  wanted  to  get  a  paper  that  would 
talk  to  you,  not  shout  at  you,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Also,  he  said,  field  research 
conducted  by  the  newspapers  showed 
readers  want  packaging  and  they  want 
their  everbroadening  interest  areas  iden¬ 
tifiable  and  easily  found. 

Arnold  compiled  style  books  for  both 
newspapers,  setting  out  head  schedules 
and  precise  spacing  requirements,  as 
well  as  incorporating  basic  layout  guide¬ 
lines  useful  to  the  novice  or  the  more 
experienced  in  page  design. 

Also,  he  scrapped  most  use  of  techno 
type — the  face  the  Journal  had  been 
using  for  headlines.  Its  lack  of  variation 
in  stroke  width  put  it  in  the  “shouting” 
category  when  its  bolder  and  larger  fonts 
were  used.  He  substituted  Stymie,  a 
pleasant,  rather  squared-off  face  much 
more  attractive  in  offset  reproduction. 

The  Advertiser  kept  its  Bodoni,  but  it 
went  downstyle.  Limitations  were 
placed  on  the  use  of  its  boldest  type — 
ultra  Bodoni — so  the  very  eye-catching 
effect  of  it  would  not  be  dulled  by  over¬ 
work. 

Two  new  typefaces  were  added  to  the 
editorial  type  library  besides  Stymie — 
they  are  Andover  and  Ballard  vale,  both 
much  more  formal  faces  than  the  basic 
news  and  sports  headline  types.  Bal- 
lardvale  is  used  for  the  Advertiser  edito¬ 


rial  pages  and  the  Journal’s  LifeStyle 
section.  Andover  graces  the  Journal’s 
editorial  pages  and  the  Advertiser’s  To¬ 
day’s  Living  section. 

After  drawing  up  the  style  books  and 
forwarding  them  to  the  newspapers,  Ar¬ 
nold  gave  copydesk  and  composing  room 
personnel  some  time  to  absorb  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes.  Then,  the  changeover 
was  made  in  mid-August,  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  switch  to  offset. 

There  was  little  reader  reaction  to  the 
format  changes,  a  fact  which  on  the  sur¬ 
face  might  seem  disappointing.  How¬ 
ever,  the  thrust  of  Arnold’s  alterations 
was  to  make  already  good  products 
better — not  to  shock  the  whole  of  South 
Alabama. 

An  earlier  Arnold  project  with  the  A-J 
created  considerably  more  furor  among 
the  long-time  readers  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  Harold  Martin  retained  the  re¬ 
nowned  design  consultant  as  midwife  to 
a  newspaper’s  birth  in  the  creation  of 
Saturday  Morning,  which  started  pub¬ 
lishing  April  2,  1977. 

The  weekly  tabloid  replaced  the 
Saturday  editions  of  the  Advertiser  and 
the  Journal.  Its  type  face  is  Chelmsford, 
and  its  style  is  trendy.  The  idea  of  Satur¬ 
day  Morning  is  to  “reach  younger  read¬ 
ers,  teen-agers  and  those  under  25,” 
Harold  Martin  explained.  “Research 
showed  us  they  are  interested  in  movies, 
in  Hollywood,  in  question  and  answer 
columns.  It  is  for  young  people  who  grew 
up  on  television  and  not  on  newspapers 
as  we  did.” 

The  publisher  set  up  a  broad  outline 
for  features  and  topics  he  wanted  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  newspaper.  Managing 
editor  Ben  Davis,  assistant  managing 
editor  Don  Osborn  and  advertiser  news 
editor/Saturday  morning  editor  Nancy 
Wilstach  pored  over  hundreds  of  syndi¬ 
cate  samples  in  all  areas  and  came  up 
with  a  package  of  features  fitting  Mar¬ 
tin’s  criteria. 

In  Saturday  Morning,  readers  find  the 
week’s  complete  television  listings,  a 
double  truck  calendar  of  leisure  events 
called  What’s  Doin,’  interviews  with 
movie  stars,  up-to-date  information  on 
rock  and  country  music,  puzzles  and 
games,  plus  columns  on  car  care,  crafts, 
antiques,  astrology,  family  finance,  gar¬ 
dening,  houseplants,  diet  and  CB  radios. 

Combining  the  Saturday  papers  was 
not  all  that  difficult  a  decision  to  reach, 
Harold  Martin  said.  “The  government 
offices  are  closed.  And  the  Associated 
Press  moves  almost  nothing  new  on 
Saturday.  The  Saturday  afternoon  paper 
winds  up  almost  a  repeat  of  the  Saturday 
morning  one.” 

He  has  taken  much  the  same  attitude 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Semi-weekly  goes  daily  in  Arizona 


Arizona  will  have  its  14th  general 
circulation  daily  newspaper  Saturday 
(Oct.  1)  when  the  semi-weekly  News- 
Sun  of  Sun  City-Youngtown  converts  to 
daily  publication. 

The  conversion  was  announced  by 
publisher  Burt  Freireich,  who  purchased 
the  newspaper  in  1960  when  it  was  a 
semi-monthly.  He  presided  over  the 
News-Sun’s  conversion  to  weekly  status 
in  October,  1960,  and  to  a  semi-weekly 
publication  in  October,  1971. 

The  daily  News-Sun,  with  a  circula¬ 


tion  of  17,0(X),  will  continue  to  serve  the 
nation’s  first  retirement  community, 
Youngtown,  and  the  nation’s  largest  and 
most  successful  retirement  community. 
Sun  City. 

The  News-Sun  has  been  accepted  for 
membership  in  the  Associated  Press  and 
will  carry  AP  national  and  international 
news  plus  final  stocks  from  the  high¬ 
speed  AP  wire.  The  News-Sun  will  be 
published  each  afternoon  except  Sun¬ 
days  and  national  holidays. 


Don  Bolles  receives 
press  martyr  award 

Donald  F.  Bolles,  investigative  report¬ 
er  for  the  Arizona  Republic  who  died 
June  13,  1976,  at  age  47  in  Phoenix  of  an 
assassin’s  bomb,  has  been  named  to  re¬ 
ceive  posthumously  the  1977  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award. 

Presented  annually  by  Colby  College 
to  a  member  of  the  newspaper  profession 
who  has  contributed  to  the  nation’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievement,  the  award  is  a 
memorial  to  the  editor  who  is  considered 
to  be  the  country’s  first  martyr  to  press 
freedom. 

Lovejoy,  1826  Colby  graduate  and 
anti-slavery  crusader,  was  killed  by  a 
mob  in  1837  in  Alton,  III.,  while  defend¬ 
ing  his  press. 

Bolles  is  the  first  posthumous  recipient 
since  the  award  was  established  in  1952. 

Freedom  may  buy 
N.  Carolina  daily 

Jacksonville  (N.C.)  News  is  being  ac¬ 
quired  by  Freedom  Newspapers,  Santa 
Ana,  California,  from  J.  M.  Robinson 
and  W.  K.  Glasgow. 

The  News  publishes  evenings  except 
Sunday  and  is  the  fourth  newspaper  in 
the  state  to  be  owned  by  the  Freedom 
group. 


Three  media  brokers  merge  into  one  firm 


Combining  of  services  in  the  media 
brokerage  field  has  been  accomplished 
by  three  newspaper  brokers  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Mesa,  Arizona.  The  name  of 
the  combined  services  is  Newspaper 
Properties. 

The  brokers  involved  are  Dean  D.  Sel¬ 
lers,  former  newspaper  publisher  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Hawaii,  who  es¬ 
tablished  his  brokerage  firm  in  Mesa, 
Arizona  in  1958,  and  has  been  active  in 
transactions  nationwide  between  buyer 
and  seller  for  nearly  twenty  years; 

Bill  King,  former  newspaper  publisher 
in  Idaho,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
who  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  a 


newspaper  broker  serving  the  state  of 
Colorado.  He  divides  his  time  between 
Tucson,  Arizona  where  he  has  a  home, 
and  Dillon,  Colorado  where  he  still  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Summit  County  Sentinel. 

The  third  member  of  the  firm  is  Robert 
T.  Houk,  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  who  for 
twenty  years  was  associated  with  news¬ 
print  sales  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  until  recently  was  executive  vice- 
president  of  Bowater  Sales  Company. 

He  has  been  active  in  newsprint  and 
property  sales  in  the  south  and  west  in¬ 
cluding  Mexico,  California  and  Arizona 
for  the  past  eight  years. 


Did  you  call  State  Farm  last  year  for  help 
on  a  story?  441  other  reporters  did. 


Reporters  on  papers,  magazines,  and  broadcast  stations 
across  the  country  are  calling  State  Farm  for  help  on 
stories  involving  auto,  homeowners,  boatowners,  and  life 
insurance.  Why?  Two  reasons. 

First,  we’re  the  nation’s  largest  insurer  of  cars,  homes, 
and  pleasure  boats.  Reporters  naturally  call  the  industry 
leader  when  they  need  facts  or  opinions  about  these 
forms  of  insurance.  While  we’re  not  the  leader  in  life 
insurance,  we  are  the  seventh  largest  writer  of  individual 
life  policies. 

Second,  our  public  relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
welcomes  calls  from  the  media.  We  understand  dead¬ 
lines.  If  we  have  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  give  it  to 
you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll  talk  to  one  of  our 
experts  and  call  you  back  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  can’t 
get  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  tell  you  that  too. 

When  you  need  help  with  a  story  on  personal 
insurance,  join  your  441  colleagues  who  turned 
to  State  Farm  last  year.  Call  our  public 
relations  department  at  309-662-2521  ”1 

or  662-2063. 


STATE  FARM  MUTUAL 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office,  Bloomington,  Illinois  / 
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Circulation _ 

Best  prospects-18~34  age  group 


Newspaper  readers,  especially  young 
adults,  move  often  and  that  moving  of¬ 
fers  newspapers  a  major  opportunity  to 
increase  readership  by  serving  new  resi¬ 
dents,  according  to  a  news  research 
study  funded  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  indicates. 

A  report  on  the  study,  released  this 
week,  declares  that  the  greatest  potential 
for  new  subscriptions  from  new  residents 
is  in  the  18-34  age  group. 

The  report  is  based  on  interviews  with 
203  new  residents  in  the  Seattle,  Wash, 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
Researchers  were  Keith  R.  Stamm, 
Kenneth  M.  Jackson  and  Lawrence 
Brown,  all  faculty  members  at  the  Com¬ 
munications  Research  Center,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington. 

In  general,  the  study  found  that  the 
greater  the  individual’s  concern  about 
moving,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  make 
heavy  use  of  the  newspaper.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  found  that,  although  young 
adults  move  more  often  and  are  more 
concerned  about  moving,  they  use 
newspapers  less  than  older  people. 

“Newspapers  must  think  of  services 
they  could  offer  the  newcomer  rather 
than  simply  promoting  content  they  now 
do  offer,”  the  report  said.  It  suggested  a 
new  type  of  reader  and  resident  radar  is 
needed.  “Effective  editing  and  circula¬ 
tion  management  is  needed  in  dealing 
with  readers  new  to  a  community,”  it 
was  said. 

It  went  on:  “Moving  has  been  shown 
to  be  an  important  juncture  for  many 
young  readers — a  juncture  at  which  the 
level  of  newspaper  use  increases 
significantly,  and  at  which  subscribing 
often  first  takes  place.  This  appears  to 
mark  the  relocation  juncture  as  a  focal 
point  for  further  study  of  the  young 
reader,  and  for  innovation  developments 
in  recruiting  young  subscribers.” 

The  report  pointed  out  that  less  than 
40%  of  those  surveyed  said  they  used  a 
newspaper  for  home  concerns,  a  surprise 
insofar  as  so  much  newspaper  content 
and  advertising  is  directed  toward  the 
home. 

“Dislocation  was  translated  into  a  fair 
amount  of  communicating,”  the  report 
said,  “but  not  always  directly  into  much 
newspaper  use.  Much  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  involved  talking  to  other  people 
about  relocation  concerns.” 

A  table  incorporated  into  the  report 
shows  newspaper  use  was  highest  by  far 
for  “community  concerns”,  where 
nearly  65%  reported  they  utilized  the 
newspaper  “some”,  “fairly  often”,  or 
“very  often”,  for  information  about  the 
city  and  its  institutions.  More  than  31% 
20 


reported  they  used  the  newspaper 
“fairly”  or  “very  often”  for  community 
affairs. 

The  areas  of  concern  noted  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  are  home,  neighborhood,  commun¬ 
ity,  work  and  leisure. 

Most  of  the  middle-aged  respondents 
(35-49)  reported  at  least  moderate  news¬ 
paper  use  except  for  the  home.  Older 
respondents  (over  50)  reported  higher 
use  of  newspapers  in  all  areas. 

Young  adults  showed  similar  low 
newspaper  use  for  the  home,  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  work.  That  is,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  response  was  “never”  using  the 
newspaper.  Only  for  the  community  and 
leisure  concerns  did  young  adults  report 
moderate  use  of  the  newspaper  more 
frequently  than  “never”  or  “rarely”. 

The  strikingly  different  use  patterns 
for  the  young  and  old  raise  important 
questions.  Will  today’s  young  adults 
shift  first  to  the  stable  middle  and  then 
eventually  to  the  higher  use  categories 
as  they  grow  older?  Or,  is  there  some¬ 
thing  distinct  about  today’s  young  adults 
that  suggests  the  low  use  pattern  will 
carry  along  into  middle  and  even  old 


Three  admen  named 
to  new  ad  posts 

Jim  Burdumy,  former  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  named  advertising  sales  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

He  succeeds  Hal  Tierney,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired. 

Gerry  Summers,  center  city  retail 
manager,  was  named  national  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  food,  liquor,  automotive  and 
cosmetic  sales  advertising. 

And  Larry  Malloy,  a  member  of  the 
national  advertising  staff,  was  named  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  for  travel,  financial, 
political,  legal,  tobacco  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  advertising. 

The  appointments  were  announced  by 
Richard  J.  McClennen,  Bulletin  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Ground  broken  for 
Free  Press  plant 

Detroit  Free  Press  publisher  Lee  Hills 
broke  ground  last  week  for  the  paper’s 
new  $45  million  riverfront  production 
plant  using  a  14-karat  gold-plated  shovel. 

Some  150  Detroit  business  and  civic 
leaders  attended  the  ceremony  along 
with  Knight-Ridder  chairman  emeritus 
John  Knight. 

The  new  plant  will  house  36  units  of 
Goss  offset  press  units  and  is  located  on 
a  22-acre  site  along  W.  Jefferson  be¬ 
tween  Eighth  and  Twelfth  streets. 

The  site  will  be  landscaped  and  there 
are  plans  for  a  public  access  promenade 
along  the  river. 


Circulation  and  classified 
managers  appointed  at  E&P 


Wilbur  W.  H.  Pyn  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  He  will  be  responsible  for  all 
circulation  department  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  computerization  of  circulation 
lists. 

Pyn  was  circulation  and  business  man¬ 
ager  for  Paper  Film  &  Foil  Converter,  a 
publication  of  Peacock  Business  Press; 
and  at  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  for  Nucleonics,  Nucleonics  Week, 
and  Scientific  Research. 

Pyn  replaces  George  S.  McBride,  who 
died  in  February,  1976. 

Megan  Gray  Taylor  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager.  Taylor 
had  previously  been  production  assistant 
in  E&P’s  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Before  joining  E«&P,  Taylor  worked 
for  Chaz  Photographers;  Media  Net¬ 


works,  Inc.;  Peter  Pan  Records;  and 
University  of  Colorado  Foundation. 

Taylor  replaces  Ginger  Stephenson, 
classified  manager  since  1972,  who  is 
joining  Enlightenment  Press,  New  York 
City,  as  classified  manager  for  three 
Manhattan  weekly  newspapers, 
Chelsea-Clinton  News,  Westsider,  and 
East  Side  E.\press. 

Record  number 
of  help  wanted  ads 

Boston  Globe  set  a  new  record  for 
Help  Wanted  advertising  linage  with  its 
Sunday  editions  September  11;  in  all, 
there  were  52  pages  of  Helped  Wanted, 
totaling  520  columns  or  156,000  lines. 
The  Sunday  Globe’s  previous  high  had 
been  about  400  columns. 
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Incentives  offered  to  carriers 


Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday,  hoping 
to  increase  its  Sunday  circulation  by 
5,000  to  reach  500,000  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  has  launched  a  carrier  incentive 
promotion  offering  a  one  week  vacation 
in  Mexico  to  any  carrier  that  gets  35  new 
combination  daily  and  Sunday  subscrip¬ 
tions  during  the  next  eight  weeks. 

The  circulation  drive  will  be  supported 
by  promotional  spots  on  20  radio  stations 
and  by  telephone  solicitation  to  non¬ 
subscribers. 

Newsday  has  never  been  skimpy  on 
carrier  incentives.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  paper  has  sent  those  carriers  who 
reached  incentive  quotas  to  such  places 
as  Switzerland,  Roumania,  Bermuda  and 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Florida.  Another 
trip  consisted  of  a  39  day  cross  country 
trip. 

Newsday  offers  three  major  travel 
prizes  each  year  to  its  9,400  carriers — 
one  at  the  start  of  the  year,  one  during 
the  summer  and  another  during  the  fall. 
The  most  recent  trip,  a  cruise  to  Ber¬ 
muda  this  summer,  was  earned  by  92 
carriers  who  each  got  40  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Newsday  latest  circulation  promotion 
and  carrier  incentive  program  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  breakfast  at  which  some 
400  circulation  district  managers,  carrier 


supervisors  and  their  assistants  at¬ 
tended.  To  show  cross-support  from 
other  departments  in  the  paper.  News- 
day’s  editor  David  Laventhol,  managing 
editor  Anthony  Insolia  and  ad  director 
Eugene  Higgins  were  among  those  at¬ 
tending  the  breakfast.  Publisher  William 
Attwood,  assistant  publisher  Stanley 
Asimov  and  the  paper’s  new  general 
manager  Don  Wright  also  attended. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  breakfast  was 
George  Willig,  the  man  who  recently 
climbed  the  1,350  ft.  tall  World  Trade 
Center  Building  in  New  York.  Willig 
talked  of  motivation.  “If  you  want  to  do 
something  badly  enough,  it  can  be 
done,”  he  told  the  circulation  people. 

The  theme  of  the  breakfast  was  the 
$100,000  Pyramid  Promotion.  A  hall  was 
rented  and  decorated  Mexican  style, 
with  all  the  decorations  and  decorating 
being  done  by  the  circulation  promotion 
department  under  the  direction  of  Bill 
Ritter. 

In  addition  to  the  incentives  for  car¬ 
riers,  Newsday  is  also  offering  incentives 
for  its  district  managers  in  this  latest  pro¬ 
motion.  Each  district  manager  whose  dis¬ 
trict  reaches  its  eight  week  quota  will  re¬ 
ceive  $300.  Bonuses  will  also  be  awarded 
to  those  whose  districts  run  over  the 
quota.  Also  for  every  15  carriers  who 


reach  their  quota,  one  district  manager 
and  his  wife  will  be  selected  to  go  on  the 
Mexican  trip. 

Why  does  Newsday  offer  such  expen¬ 
sive  incentives  three  times  a  year  to  its 
carriers?  “The  strength  of  Newsday  is  in 
home  delivery,”  said  Dave  Targe,  the 
paper’s  vicepresident  for  sales  and  circu¬ 
lation.  “The  paper  is  85%  home 
delivered.”  As  a  result,  it  is  important  to 
teach  the  carriers  how  to  sell  the  paper.” 

Sales  sessions  are  conducted  with  car¬ 
riers  in  the  district  offices  and  district 
managers  teach  the  carriers  how  to  make 
the  paper  an  attractive  buy  for  those  they 
call  on.  For  example,  pointing  out  that 
the  amount  of  cents-off  coupons  that  ap¬ 
pear  each  week  more  than  offsets  the 
cost  of  the  paper. 

“It’s  showing  them  how  to  apply  mar¬ 
keting  concepts  to  circulation,”  said 
Targe.  “You  can’t  just  have  the  carrier 
go  out  and  say  ‘here  is  the  newspaper, 
buy  it.’  It  doesn’t  work  anymore.” 

Deaths 

Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  74,  former 
owner,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Aroostook  (Me.)  Republican; 
August  26. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  J.  Ahern  Jr.,  51,  urban  affairs 
columnist  for  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can;  September  4. 


19771 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 

$13,000  in  av/ards  for  excellence  of  newspaper  coverage  that  enhances 
the  quality  of  life  in  today's  society. 

Entry  Deadline:  October  31 

•  Sections  dealing  with  people,  families  and  their  lifestyle 

•  Article  and  series  reporting  on  a  contemporary  subject 

•  Article  or  series  on  a  subject  of  consumer  concern 

•  Article  or  series  on  fashion  and  clothing  coverage 

For  additional  information,  write  or  telephone: 


Penney-Missouri  Awards 
School  of  loumafism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201 
314-882-7771 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


‘Forget  private  want  ad  profit,”  says  MacDonald 


“Shoppers  hit  us  at  the  core  of  our 
classified  advertising  business.  They 
represent  a  critical  issue,”  Dick  Mac¬ 
Donald,  MacDonald  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ices,  told  the  CAMS  attending  the  recent 
WCAA  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 
“That  core,”  he  said,  “is  the  private 
want  ad.” 

Because  private  party  want  ads  repre¬ 
sent  a  major  drawing  card  for  classified 
readership  and  have  tangible  impact 
upon  circulation,  MacDonald  urged  his 
listeners  to  think  in  “second  generation” 
terms  about  meeting  the  shopper  chal¬ 
lenge.  “We  need  new  thinking — throw 
out  the  old  texts  including  one  of  the 
most  sacred  ones — profitability,  in  this 
category,  if  necessary.” 

He  suggested  five  steps  CAMs  should 
undertake  to  salvage  the  dwindling  pri¬ 
vate  want  ads  and  develop  increased  use. 

“I.  Critically  examine  your  own  paper. 
Count  the  private  articles  for  sale  ads 
and  track  them  over  a  period  of  time. 

“2.  Don't  settle  for  a  single  plan  like 
$3  lines  for  3  days  for  $3.  Use  multiple 
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appeals.  During  hunting  season  for 
example,  offer  half  price  ads  relating  to 
outdoor  activity  merchandise.  Offer  a 
‘this  week  only  special’  on  appliances. 
Offer  special  rates  for  senior  citizens, 
etc. 

“3.  Forget  about  profitability.  Private 
want  ads  have  never  been  enormously 
profitable  anyhow.  They’re  more  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  catalyst  for  overall  classified 
health  than  for  the  small  profit  they  rep¬ 
resent.  Don’t  get  hung  up  on  the  profit 
concept  in  this  area. 

“4.  Spread  the  private  want  ads  ac¬ 
ross  as  many  issues  as  possible  with  7 
time  rate  inducements.  Many  people 
don’t  read  a  newspaper  every  day  par¬ 
ticularly,  with  more  newspapers  intro¬ 
ducing  unique  “Home,”  “Entertain¬ 
ment”  and  “Food”  sections  on  certain 
days  which  are  attracting  new  audiences. 
Give  these  new  readers  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  private  want  ad  offerings  by 
spreading  them  over  the  full  week. 

“5.  Keep  the  columns  designed  for 
the  readers  convenience.  Have  an  index. 
We  don’t  pay  enough  attention  to  the 
reader.  How  does  the  classified  section 
look  from  the  reader’s  point  of  view.” 

While  the  CAMs  agreed  with  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  appraisal  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  private  want  ad  picture,  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  possibly  the  pri¬ 
vate  want  ad  would  sooner  or  later  have 
to  go  the  way  of  the  carrier  pigeon  or  the 
dinosaur  particularly  in  major  circulation 
metro  newspapers  where  even  zoned 
circulations  resulted  in  to  costly  a  price 
to  justify  an  ad  for  the  traditional  baby 
buggy.  At  the  same  time,  NAB  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Jane  Gilmer  reported  to  the  group 
that  classified,  for  the  first  8  months  had 
not  only  shattered  all  records,  running  at 
a  $3.6  million  pace  but  had  led  all  other 
newspaper  ad  categories  in  growth  surg¬ 
ing  forward  S16.99f. 

An  indication  that  the  surge  would 
continue  is  provided  by  the  latest  release 
from  Deutsch.  Shea  and  Evans,  Inc. 
whose  Engineer/Scientist  Demand  Index 
hit  a  10-year  high  in  July.  This  represents 
a  25.2  point  jump  from  June  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  DS«&E  adds  an  optimistic  note  to 
current  views  of  the  U.S.  economy  as 
the  Index  is  regarded  as  an  ‘economic 
leader'  since  the  hiring  of  engineers  and 
scientists  is  the  first  step  in  an  expanded 
production  cycle. 

“Technical  people,”  according  to  Van 
M.  Evans,  DS«&E  president,  are  hired  to 
develop  new  projects,  create  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  expand  an  organization’s  opera¬ 
tions.  Their  efforts  are  forerunners  for 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  down  the  line,  in 


manufacturing,  construction,  services 
and  other  areas  of  the  economy. 

“In  spite  of  the  negative  outlook 
projected  by  some  economists  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  this  increased  demand  indicates  a 
substantial  segment  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  fu¬ 
ture  growth  and  expansion  into  new 
areas  such  as  energy  and  environmental 
control.  Recruiting  on  this  scale  involves 
a  substantial  investment  on  the  part  of 
companies  seeking  technical  talent.  This 
high  level  of  activity  can  be  interpreted 
as  evidence  of  an  optimistic  outlook  at 
top  management  levels. 

Standing  at  183.5  the  Index,  which  is 
based  on  actual  recruitment  ads  for  de¬ 
greed  technical  people,  is  but  a  few 
points  below  the  all  time  high  of  190.3 
established  in  1%6,  a  year  marked  by  the 
arms  race  and  a  booming  civilian 
economy. 

To  help  newspaper  CAMs  provide  real 
estate  and  automotive  advertisers  with  a 
digest  of  national  trends  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  their  business,  Ray 
Greene,  president 'of  Classified  Inter¬ 
national  Services,  Inc.  announced  at  the 
WCAA  meeting  that  his  company’s 
monthly  Executive  Letter  would  hence¬ 
forth  include  two  special  newsletters 
geared  to  those  industries.  “Just  add 
your  logo  and  include  a  few  items  of  local 
information,  if  desired.  In  minutes  you 
can  paste  up  and  personalize  these  pages 
for  offset  reproduction.  It’s  a  quick  low 
cost  way  of  communicating  with  key 
classification  prospects  and  advertisers 
every  month,”  he  said. 

Deaths 


William  F.  Newell,  59,  sports  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  since  1974  and 
with  the  Courant  since  1935,  October  2. 

*  *  * 

Francis  J.  Powers,  81,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News, 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  and  Chicago 
Daily  News:  recently. 

9|e 

Wallace  W.  Abbey,  75,  retired  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  spent  his  entire  career  after  col¬ 
lege  at  the  Tribune,  beginning  on  the 
sports  staff  and  moving  up  through  suc¬ 
cessive  editorships  to  assistant  m.e.  in 
1962;  August  7. 

* 

Alexander  L.  Ostrow,  59,  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  Press,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  other  newspapers;  August 
24. 

♦  ♦ 

WiNiiEi.D  Parks,  45,  National  Geog¬ 
raphic  photographer  since  I%1;  earlier 
with  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  a  Navy  photographer  in 
Korea;  August  11. 
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Newsprint  usage  and  ad  revenues  increase 


Lobbying  by  press 
comes  under  fire 

Brickbats  were  tossed  at  newspapers 
when  the  Florida  Constitution  Revision 
Commission  debated  restrictions  on  lob¬ 
byists  at  a  hearing  this  week  in  Tallahas¬ 
see. 

Three  of  the  commissioners  suggested 
that  the  news  media  be  identified  as  lob¬ 
byists  in  a  requirement  for  disclosing 
their  expenditures  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Thus  the  news  media  would  have  to 
reveal  to  readers  their  business  interests 
which  could  pose  an  inherent  conflict  of 
interest.  Sponsors  of  this  idea  were  Ed¬ 
ward  Annis  of  Miami,  William  Birchfield 
of  Jacksonville  and  Nat  Polak  of  Talla¬ 
hassee. 

Polak  asserted,  “some  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  multi-million  dollar  conglom¬ 
erates  with  interests  ranging  from  paper 
mills  to  freight  haulers.”  As  an  example, 
he  said,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  paper 
to  come  out  against  a  proposed  sever¬ 
ance  tax  on  timber  because  it  might  af¬ 
fect  the  cost  of  newsprint,  without  read¬ 
ers  realizing  the  direct  interest  in  it. 

News  media.  Annis  argued,  could  exert 
more  influence  on  legislation  than  a  lob¬ 
byist  because  they  can  stifle  opposing 
viewpoints. 

Speaking  for  Common  Cause,  Esther 
Frieden  said,  “if  you’re  worried  about  an 
irresponsible  press  and  you  don't  like 
what  is  in  the  newspaper,  you  should 
start  your  own.” 

Common  Cause  wants  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  to  require  lobbyists  to  file  a  de¬ 
tailed  list  of  expenditures,  also  showing 
who  was  entertained. 

Financial  magazine 
publishes  1st  issue 

A  monthly  financial  news  magazine 
with  world-wide  distribution  has  been 
started  by  Dr.  Les  Euell,  a  2 1 -year-old 
Wall  St.  wizard  who  charges  $3,600  an 
hour  as  an  investment  advisor. 

Euell  has  set-up  editorial  offices  for 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  in  Ormond, 
Fla.  with  a  staff  of  45  financial  writers. 
The  magazine  is  being  printed  in  Toronto 
by  the  Toronto  Sun. 

It  had  a  maiden  run  September  19  of 
100,000  copies,  using  a  broad-sheet  for¬ 
mat  with  magazine-style  layout. 

Tv  news  gets  ads 

Bolla  Italian  wines  will  spend  $1.5 
million  for  a  network  tv  campaign  in  228 
markets  beginning  October  31.  Richard 
K.  Manoff  Inc.  is  the  agency.  The 
agency  has  scheduled  the  ads  to  run  dur¬ 
ing  network  news  on  the  basis  of  media 
research  showing  news  programs  were 
the  best  reach  present  and  potential  wine 
drinkers. 


Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  808,000  tons  in  August,  a 
2.3%  increase  compared  with  August 
1976,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reported.  Con¬ 
sumption  for  August  1976  was  790,000 
tons.  There  were  four  Sundays  in  August 
1977  and  five  in  August  1976. 

For  the  first  eight  months  in  1977,  total 
estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
was  6,502,000  tons,  compared  with 
6,143,000  tons  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1976.  This  is  an  increase  of  5.8%. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Advertising  in  daily  newspapers  in¬ 


creased  10.2%  in  August  and  11.8%  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1977,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc. 

The  national  classification  had  the 
largest  gain  for  the  month,  up  15.7%. 
Through  August,  national  is  ahead 
11.6%.  Other  gains  were:  classified,  up 
12.7%  for  the  month  and  16.9%  for  the 
eight  months,  retail,  up  7.5%  and  9.2% 

In  August,  total  newspaper  advertising 
ran  at  an  $11.5  billion  annual  rate.  An¬ 
nual  rates  for  the  major  classifications 
were:  retail,  $6.0  billion;  classified,  $3.6 
billion,  and  national,  $1.8  billion. 


'Today,  newsijapers  are  run  by 
people  who  dont  care  about 
the  news  or  the  paper... 

Just  the  bottom  line.' 


John  P.  McGoff,  president  of  Panax  Newspapers, 
calls  them  like  he  sees  them.  And  today,  he 
sees  newspaper  management  changing  from 
entrepreneurs  who  stressed  good  reporting,  to 
business  management  people  “who  don’t  care 
about  the  news. ..just  the  bottom  line.” 

That’s  why  his  standing  directive  to  all  his  news 
executives  is  to  actively  report  the  news  of 
their  communities. 

“If  we  do  our  job  in  news  reporting,”  says 
McGoff,  “The  bottom  line  will  take  care  of  itself.” 

were  at  home  with  you. 

Corpaation 

P.O.  Box  1860 

East  Lansing,  Ml  48823 

(517)349-4100 
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“Classified: 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  dra- 
maticalty^  increaseyour 
dassMed  voluine  audpro^ts... 
justaswehavefor36  other 
American  newspapers!’ 


/  The  new  6490  system  referred  to  in  this  ad 

series  is  a  second  generation  system.  It’s  a 
proven  system,  but  it  is  more  efficient  and  has  twice  the  capacity  of 
its  forerunner,  the  6400. 


“Of  course,  Hendrix  systems  are  equally 
important  to  your  Editorial  and  Production 
departments.  We  told  you  part  of  the  Edito¬ 
rial  story  in  our  last  ad,  as  we  will  Production 
in  the  next. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  6490  does  for  Classified  that  most  others 
can’t  do: 

□  It  delivers  a  100%  customer  defined  ad  form.  Virtually  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  fields  allowed,  and  each  field  has  a  descriptive  identi¬ 
fier.  □  It  has  a  protected  storage  area  for  classified  ads  which  can  be 
accessed  only  through  authorized  terminals.  □  Ads  may  be 


Bob  Dambach 

National  Sales  Manager 
Newspaper  Systems 


HERDRIX 

First  to  transform  words 
from  fingertip  to 
computer  to  print 
. . .  instantaneously. 

645  Harvey  Road 
Manchester,  N.H.  03103 
(603)669-9050 
Telex  943480 


retrieved,  merged  and  sorted  in  any  manner  desired,  at  the  touch  of 
a  few  keys.  □  Multiple  part  bills  can  be  printed  on  a  high-speed  line 
printer  directly  attached  to  the  system. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  some  dozen  special  classified  features  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  6490.  They  are  the  result  of  on-line  systems  experience  at 
more  than  a  score  of  newspapers  like  yours. 

There  are  about  300  dailies  in  the  United  States  which  need  a  6490 
. . .  now ...  in  their  editorial,  classified  and  production  departments 
. . .  because  each  day  they’re  without  one,  they’re  losing  money. 

Although  we  don’t  expect  300  orders  for  6490  systems  this  year,  if 
the  last  month  is  any  indication,  we’ll  be  having  our  hands  full 
before  winter. 


If  you’re  considering  a  systems  installation  within  a  year,  and  one  of 
our  field  people  has  not  yet  contacted  you,  please  give  me  a  call.  I’ll 
see  to  it  that  your  interest  is  attended  to  immediately.” 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Peter  Perl,  former  senior  writer,  Con¬ 
necticut  magazine,  Fairfield — to  editorial 
staff.  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fred  Marks,  former  advertising  ac¬ 
count  executive,  defunct  Hartford 
Times — to  similar  post,  the  Herald,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

4:  * 

William  B.  Hamilton,  27 — named  head 
of  newly-opened  Boston  Globe  western 
suburban  bureau,  Framingham,  Mass. 
He  was  previously  with  New  York  Times 
and  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

*  *  ♦ 

Susan  Douglas— -joined  the  Gwinnett 
(Ga.)  Daily  News  as  promotion  and 
newspaper  in  education  co-ordinator. 
She  was  employed  by  the  Walton  County 
Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

Sandra  Wright  Bailey  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
She  spent  the  summer  traveling  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  sports  staff  of  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun  in  April. 

aie  ^  9|c 

Steve  Bailey  has  joined  the  news  desk 
of  the  Courier-News  in  Elgin,  Ill.  He 
spent  the  summer  traveling  after  resign¬ 
ing  as  state  editor  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun  in  April. 


^  If  you're  shootin'  for  retail  linage 
^  gains,  set  your  sights  on  the  new 
^  Ad-Builder  Space  Selling  System. 
0  Its  33  monthly  pages  of  camera- 
^  ready  art  and  ideas  can  reward 
^  you  with  more  sales  .  more 
^  linage  .  .  .  more  profit! 

0  Each  issue  offers  a  variety  of 
^  down-to-earth  space  selling  art. 

Seasonal  merchandising  themes. 
0  Headings.  Ad  Frames.  Concen- 
*0  tries.  Even  color-separated  art. 

All  sized  for  everyday  use! 

0  Send  for  your  free  sample  issue 
'A  of  Ad-Builder  today  or  call  toll- 
^  free  800-447-1950. 

0  You'll  be  glad  you  did! 

0 

^  H  Ad- Builder  Division.  Dept.  B 
^  Multi-Ad  Services.  Inc.. 

’M  1 720  West  Detweiller  Drive. 

Peoria,  Illinois  61614 


Robert  A.  Harper,  former  reporter, 
feature  writer  and  industrial  editor. 
Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News  Register,  and, 
more  recently,  in  public  relations  and  col¬ 
lege  development/public  affairs  work — 
named  director  of  development,  key 
fund-raising  position,  at  the  Hartford  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music,  University  of  Hartford. 

ife  9|e  3|c 

Retirement  of  Paul  Husted  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yellowstone  Newspapers  in 
Montana  brings  new  alignment  of  man¬ 
agement  in  the  three-paper  group.  John 
Sullivan,  who  retains  his  post  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Livingston  Enter¬ 
prise,  succeeds  Husted  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  group.  Assuming 
Husted’s  duties  as  publisher  of  the  Miles 
City  Star — business  manager  Orrie  Wil¬ 
liams.  Also,  Michael  Peluso — 
transferred  to  Miles  City  as  managing 
editor  from  Livingston. 

:(e  9|c  % 

Steve  Doyle,  a  member  of  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  (Miss.)  American  sports  staff  for 
five  years  and  a  sports  columnist  for  the 
past  IVi — joined  the  staff  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bob  Colvin,  formerly  of  the  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  sports  staff  and  recently  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Pryor  (Okla.)  Daily 
Times — named  sports  editor  of  the  Pauls 
Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jerry  E.  Ramey,  previously  ad  man¬ 
ager  at  El  Cajon  Californian — named 
classified  manager  of  the  Medford 
(Oregon)  Mail  Tribune.  C.  H.  “Pat” 
Redmond,  classified  manager  since  1963, 
named  to  a  new  position  of  classified 
business  manager. 

*  * 

George  Ciampa,  a  member  of  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  sales  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  since  June,  1966 — 
promoted  to  the  newly-created  position 
of  special  features  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Leanne  Gibson,  former  managing 
editor  Golden  (Colo.)  Daily  Tran¬ 
script — named  coordinator  for  public 
information  and  sports  information  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  in 
Golden,  Colo. 


Dr.  DouglasC.  Harris,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc. — elected  a  corporate  vicepresident 
by  the  company’s  Board  of  Directors. 

ik  9|(  lie 

Tate  Kelly,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Wharton  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Pennsylvania — joined  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  as  manager  of 
circulation  systems  development. 


Seattle  Times 
announced  two 
promotions  in  its 
advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Gerald 
Ellis  will  become 
the  retail-adver¬ 
tising  manager, 
replacing  John 
W.  Sciarrino,  who 
has  retired.  Ellis, 
who  has  been  with 
the  Times  12 
years,  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant 
national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 
James  Mace  will 
become  assistant 
to  the  advertising 
manager.  Mace 
recently  marked 
his  20th  year  at 
the  Times. 


Maberley 


Desmond  Ma¬ 
berley  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Reuters 
North  America. 
He  succeeds  Mel 
Beiser,  who  has 
resigned  to  join 
another  organiza¬ 
tion.  Maberley 
was  formerly  an 
assistant  mana¬ 
ger  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  promo¬ 
tion  and  develop¬ 
ment.  He  joined 
Reuters  in  1957. 
After  working  as 
a  sub-editor  (re¬ 
write  man)  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  had  edi¬ 
torial  and  market¬ 
ing  assignments 
in  Canada,  Belgi¬ 
um  and  southeast 
Asia.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  New 
York  in  1965. 


Roger  Parkinson,  who  directed  the  de¬ 
sign  and  installation  of  Newsweek’s 
computer  composition  and  phototype¬ 
setting  system — appointed  director  of 
administration  of  Washington  Post. 

t  *  * 

Bob  Woodworth,  director  of  operations 
for  the  News-Democrat  in  Belleville, 
111. — named  director  of  marketing  at  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

♦  *  * 

Dale  A.  Kelly,  circulation  manager, 
Topeka  Capital-Journal — retired.  Virgil 
Rogers — formerly  assistant  circulation 
manager — succeeds  Kelly,  who  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1938. 

9|c  :|c  :|c 

Norma  Skurka,  previously  home  editor 
of  New  York  Times  Sunday  magazine — 
joined  House  Beautiful  as  executive 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Growth er,  currently  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  St.  John 
Telegraph-Journal  and  Times-Globe — 
named  publisher  of  Fredericton  (N.B.) 
Gleaner,  filling  a  post  vacant  for  eight 
years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Brent  Breedin — named  director  of 
public  relations  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Hornby 


Grant 


Shanahan 


Anagnostos 


Robert  H.  Shanahan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  co-publisher  and  executive 
vicepresident  and  William  H.  Hornby 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post  effective  De¬ 
cember  1.  They  will  succeed  Charles 
R.  Buxton,  who  is  retiring  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Shanahan,  52,  will  direct  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  Hornby,  54,  will  di¬ 
rect  editorial  operations. 


Ritter 


Landers 


James  Anag¬ 
nostos  was 

named  city  editor 
of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.l.)  Call 
to  succeed  Ed¬ 
ward  Berman  who 
died  September 
25.  Anagnostos, 
with  the  Call 
since  1949, 
stepped  up  from 
assistant  city 
editor  and  was 
succeeded  in  that 
post  by  Frank 
Visgatis,  a 
reporter  with  the 
Call  since  1968. 


Donald  J.  Grant 
has  joined  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.  as  vice¬ 
president/corpo¬ 
rate  communica¬ 
tions,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  A  free-lance 
writer  since  early 
1976,  Grant  was 
previously  Eastern 
manager  of  Crain 
Communications 
Inc.'s  educational 
division  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  a  senior 
editor  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as 
a  reporter  for  the 
Chronicle-Herald 
in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 


Robert  W.  Ritter  was  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  and  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 
Ritter,  31,  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Ttmes- 
Delta,  a  sister  paper  to  the  Gazette 
and  Journal  in  the  Gannett  organiza¬ 
tion.  While  in  Visalia  he  covered  city 
and  county  government  and  politics 
for  three  years  before  being  named 
news  editor  of  that  newspaper  in 

1975.  Everett  S.  Landers  has  been 
appointed  news  editor  of  the  Nevada 
State  Journal.  He  came  to  his  post 
from  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal, 
whose  staff  he  joined  as  reporter  in 

1976.  His  major  assignments  were 
state  institutions,  prisons  and  or¬ 
ganized  labor.  Landers,  45,  is  the 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  seven 
weekly  newspapers  in  New  York.  He 
sold  his  interest  in  the  papers  in  1973 
and  accepted  a  reporting  position 
with  the  Middleton  (N.Y.)  Time-Herald 

Record  that  same  year. 

Lammy  Johnstone,  managing  editor  of 
Anny — named  senior  editor  at  the  Trib,  a 
proposed  New  York  City  paper. 

* 

Robert  F.  Copfage,  formerly  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune — 
named  publisher  of  Herkimer  (N.Y.) 
Telegram. 

♦  *  * 

Jim  Gray  and  Haven  Simmons — 
appointed  managing  editor  and  sports 
editor,  respectively,  of  Gate  City  (la.) 
Daily. 
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James  G.  Kyser  III,  a  public  relations 
staff  advisor  with  American  Petroleum 
Institute — named  president  of  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents 
Association. 

9iC  9|C  »fC 

Changes  in  titles  and  responsibilities  of 
four  editors  and  a  new  editorship  of  read¬ 
ers’  advocate  were  announced  by  John  A. 
Blethen,  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  changes,  effective  in  the  fall,  are: 
James  B.  King,  managing  editor,  will  be¬ 
come  executive  editor,  a  new  title;  H. 
Mason  Sizemore,  Jr.,  assistant  managing 
editor-news,  to  managing  editor;  Donald 
G.  Brazier,  assistant  managing  editor- 
features,  to  assistant  managing  editor- 
readers’  advocate  (ombudsman);  Robert 
C.  Blethen,  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor,  will  be  assistant  managing  editor- 
features,  replacing  Brazier;  N.  Christian 
Anderson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-owned  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin,  will  come  to  the  Times  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  executive  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Hawkins,  a  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  reporter  for  six  years — named 
national  and  major  accounts  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Statesman  Journal  news¬ 
papers.  He  succeeds  Ken  Morris  in  the 
advertising  position.  Morris  has  resigned 
to  become  regional  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Golf  Foundation  (Midwest)  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City,  Okla. 


New  editors  named 
at  Miami  Heraid 

Robert  D.  Ingle  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Since  Joining  the  Herald  in  1962,  Ingle 
has  served  in  several  newsroom 
capacities,  including  news  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

Pete  Weitzel  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/news.  Formerly 
state  editor,  Weitzel  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  1958. 

Janet  Chusmir  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/features.  Chusmir 
most  recently  served  as  editor  of  the  Liv¬ 
ing.  Today  section.  She  joined  the  Herald 
as  a  feature  writer  and  columnist  in  1%8. 

Ed  Storin,  formerly  executive  sports 
editor,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor  with  responsibility  for 
newsroom  administrative  duties  as  well 
as  overseeing  the  sports  operation.  Sto¬ 
rin  had  been  executive  sports  editor 
since  1968. 

New  executive  city  editor  is  Heath 
Meriwether.  Meriwether  joined  the 
Herald  in  1970  as  a  reporter.  He  has 
since  served  as  city  editor  of  Broward 
and  Palm  Beach  sections  of  the  paper. 

National  Editor  Jerry  Ceppos  has  been 
named  executive  news  editor.  Jerry  for¬ 
merly  served  as  assistant  city  editor.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1972. 

Paul  Anger  has  been  named  executive 
sports  editor  and  will  be  responsible  for 
the  daily  operation  of  the  sports  section. 
Anger  joined  the  paper  in  1972. 

Mary  Mills  has  been  named  Living 
Today  editor.  Mills  joined  the  Herald  in 
1%7  and  left  in  1972  for  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News.  She  rejoined  the 
Herald  in  1976. 

Bob  Mellis  has  been  named  graphic 
arts  editor.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
National  Enquirer  and  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Stephen  Petranek  is  the  editor  of  the 
Herald’s  Sunday  magazine.  Tropic.  Pet¬ 
ranek  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  Sun¬ 
day  magazine.  Upstate. 

John  Parkyn,  former  Tropic  editor,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  for  the 
publication. 
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No  film. 
Nofooliiig 


The  new  Chemco  News-Plater  produces  two 
electrophotographic  plates  per  minute  directly 
from  paste-up  without  the  use  of  film. 

It’s  a  camera/platemaker  that  produces 
18"  X  24"  long-run  aluminum  plates  automati¬ 
cally.  Even  the  copyboard  is  raised  at  the  push 
of  a  button.  The  plate  is  positioned,  punched, 


exposed,  processed  and  delivered— ready  for 
press— in  half  a  minute. 

The  Chemco  News- Plater  handles  line  and 
up  to  100-line  pre-screened  copy  direct  from 
paste-up.  It  eliminates  all  the  steps  in  between: 
negative  making  and  processing,  opaquing, 
stripping,  plate  burning  and  developing. 

You  have  to  see  it  in  action  to  fully  realize 
the  savings  in  money  per  plate  and  the  savings 
in  minutes  per  deadline. 

Ask  your  Chemcoman,  or 
send  the  coupon  today. 


News-Plater 

livo  plates  a  minute 
Directly  from  pasteup. 


ACh^co 

NHIr  photoproducts  co. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco.  Inc 

Charles  Street.  Glen  Cove.  N  Y  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


( Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail. ) 

□  Send  complete  information 
on  the  News-Plater 

□  Have  m\’  Chi-mcoman 
call  me  immcHliatelv 
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.Address 


Teli'phone 
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Equipment 

Stauffer  forms  subsidiary 
to  sell  software  system 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Stauffer  Media  Systems,  Inc.  is  the 
new  subsidiary  of  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  (SCI)  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  that  is 
designed  to  market  Stauffer’s  own  news¬ 
paper  software  system  for  circulation, 
advertising  and  accounts  payable  de¬ 
veloped  by  Burroughs. 

Plans  for  the  new  Stauffer  subsidiary 
were  being  finalized  this  past  week  by 
Kenneth  C.  Bronson,  recently-named 
vicepresident  of  the  16  SCI  Affiliated 
Newspapers. 

“We’ll  be  in  business  October  7  with 
this  new  subsidiary.  My  telephone  is  al¬ 
ready  ringing  off  the  hook,’’  Bronson 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“It’s  a  financial  system  package  that 
we  will  be  selling,”  Bronson  says. 
“We’re  selling  our  own  circulation 
program  that  we  have  found  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.’’ 

The  offices  of  Stauffer  Media  Systems 
are  located  at  2431  Rangeline,  Suite  B, 
Joplin,  Mo.  Rockford  Smith  of  Joplin  has 
been  named  president  of  the  firm.  Smith 
and  Ed  Jenkins,  another  principal  of  the 
firm  from  Joplin,  both  were  employed 
with  Burroughs.  The  third  principal  is 
Herb  Medlin,  of  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  who 
was  vicepresident  of  electronic  data 
processing  for  Bottenfields,  a  large 
wholesale  beauty  supply  company. 

The  Pittsburg  Sun,  a  13,500  circulation 
Stauffer  newspaper  at  which  Bronson 
was  publisher  until  his  move  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  offices,  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
incorporate  the  circulation  system  that 
Stauffer  Media  Systems  is  selling.  Bur¬ 
roughs  started  developing  this  system  for 
the  Sun  in  January  1976,  and  got  it  on 
line  in  February  1977. 

This  past  summer  four  other  under 
25,000  circulation  Stauffer 
newspapers — the  Holland  (Mich.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent, 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  and 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News  Star — 
incorporated  the  system  designed  for 
small  newspapers. 

“We  will  put  it  in  more  Stauffer  news¬ 
papers  next  year,  but  we  haven’t  decided 
yet  which  ones,”  said  Bronson. 

Bronson  spoke  about  the  positive  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  computer  circulation  system 
at  the  Pittsburg  Sun  at  the  ANPA-Rl 
Production  Conference  in  Anaheim,  Ca. 
“After  ANPA-Rl,  1  had  so  many  re¬ 
quests  from  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  for  information  about  what  we 
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bad  done  in  Pittsburg  that  it  was  obvious 
this  computer  procedure  was  very  much 
in  demand,  and  Burroughs  indicated  it 
would  work  with  us  in  supplying  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  other  newspapers,”  Bronson  told 
E&P. 

A  Burroughs  B700  computer  does  all 
the  work  for  the  Sun’s  circulation 
programming.  “No  more  fumbling 
through  3X4  cards,  no  more  changing 
addressograph  plates,  no  more  sending 
post  card  renewal  notices  whenever 
we  can  find  time,”  wrote  Bronson  in  an 
article  in  E«&P,  July  9,  page  40. 

When  Bronson  had  been  researching 
new  circulation  computer  procedures,  he 
had  found  that  “circulation  programming 
by  your  major  business  machine  man¬ 
ufacturers  was  almost  non-existent.  All 
the  well-known  brand  names — IBM, 
NCR,  Olivetti — which  produce  compu¬ 
ter  that  small  businesses  can  afford,  all 
promised  they  could  do  one  for  us,  but 
when  I  visited  newspapers  with  these 
machines  in  operation,  I  could  find  no 
effort  ever  being  made  to  write  circula¬ 
tion  programming.” 

The  deal  with  Burroughs  was  that  the 
company  would  write  a  circulation 
program  to  Stauffer  specification.  “It 
wasn’t  easy,”  Bronson  says.  “It  took 
our  programmer  about  three  months  to 
figure  out  all  the  dizziness  in  newspaper 
circulation  record-keeping.”  Bronson 
said  the  Sun  used  to  have  a  woman  who 
did  most  of  the  circulation  record¬ 
keeping  take  the  work  home  with  her 
every  night  in  a  brown  paper  bag;  then 
several  girls  were  added  to  help  her. 
Now  the  circulation  employes — with  the 
computer — are  free  to  do  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Pittsburg  software  program,  writ¬ 
ten  to  Stauffer  specifications,  and  also 
including  payroll,  accounts  receivable, 
accounts  payable  and  general  ledger, 
was  $7,100,  said  Bronson.  Burroughs 
trained  four  operators  at  no  charge.  The 
hardware  system  had  cost  $33,900.  For 
that  the  Sun  got  4.6  million  storage  on 
two  removable  discs,  and  this  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  36.8  million. 

“The  greatest  benefit  in  a  com¬ 
puterized  circulation  and  distribution 
system  is  that  we  now  have  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  knowing  the  names,  addresses, 
telephone  numbers  and  other  statistics  of 
our  customers  and  our  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers.”  Bronson  said  the  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  now  is  nearly  error  free,  that  drops 


now  are  accurately  dispatched  daily. 

After  a  circulation  software  system  is 
purchased  from  the  Stauffer  subsidiary, 
the  newspaper  can  send  a  representative 
to  a  training  system  in  Joplin,  Bronson 
said.  These  continuous  sessions  start  in 
January. 

“When  I  was  at  Pittsburg,  1  couldn’t 
find  anyone  else  who  had  a  circulation 
program,  so  we  did  our  own.  1  have  had 
nearly  100  inquiries  from  newspapers 
who  must  be  having  the  same  problem 
we  had,  and  now  we  can  offer  them  our 
services,”  says  Bronson. 

Rl  reports  on  OCR 
VDT  Computer  use 

ANPA/Research  Institute  has  com¬ 
piled  data  on  newspapers  using  OCR, 
VDT  and  Computer  equipment  that 
interfaces  with  front  end  production. 
Information  was  culled  from  the  Rl’s  an¬ 
nual  Specification  Bulletin  Questionnaire 
and  a  Special  Questionnaire. 

Questions  asked  were:  what  depart¬ 
ments  were  using  OCR  typewriters  and 
OCR  machines;  what  functions  were 
VDT  machines  performing;  method  or 
material  used  to  input  data  into  comput¬ 
ers;  and  what  means  were  used  to  store 
wire  service  stories. 

Returns  from  the  Special  Question¬ 
naire  totaled  5%.  This  data  along  with 
the  data  extracted  from  the  annual  ques¬ 
tionnaire  provides  the  base  for  the 
evaluation. 

In  the  eight  page  report  from  the 
ANPA/RI  the  evaluation  shows:  21,384 
OCR  typewriters;  671  OCR  machines; 
7,038  VDT  machines  and  1,206  comput¬ 
ers  in  use  by  newspapers  at  the  end  of 
1976. 

The  report  also  states  there  were  123 
plants  without  newsroom  electronic 
equipment,  while  on  the  other  hand,  222 
plants  had  OCR-VDT-Computer  installa¬ 
tions.  The  latter  group,  the  report  points 
out,  almost  doubled  in  two  years. 

The  principal  use  of  VDT  terminals, 
the  report  revealed,  in  250  of  the  406 
plants  reporting  was  editing.  Proof  read¬ 
ing  is  the  second  largest  use,  classified 
the  third  and  reporter  input  a  close 
fourth. 

7-day  newspaper 

Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner  became  a 
7-day  publication  when  it  started  publish¬ 
ing  Saturday  editions  on  July  2. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  Times 
group  of  newspapers,  the  Star-Banner 
continues  as  a  PM  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  with  morning  editions  published  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

With  start  of  the  Saturday  edition,  cir¬ 
culation  rates  went  from  $3.70  to  $4.55  a 
month.  Meanwhile,  the  paper  has  con¬ 
verted  all  of  its  carrier  routes  to  adults, 
making  a  total  of  86  motor  routes. 
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Rl  adds  tear  range  test 
to  newsprint  analysis 


The  ANPA/Research  Institute's  1976 
newsprint  properties  analysis  (Bulletin 
1264)  presents  data  on  the  quality  varia¬ 
tions  in  newsprint  from  56  mills.  Over 
1500  samples  were  tested  by  the  Rl  staff 
for  moisture,  basis  weight,  print  quality, 
brightness  and  printing  opacity.  A  tear¬ 
ing  strength  test  was  added  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  however,  the  Rl  has  not 
determined  desirable  quality  levels. 

The  Rl  in  its  Bulletin  826,  dated  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1964  defined  preferred  minimum 
newsprint  characteristics  to  be  used  in 
their  annual  report.  This  year  the  Rl  in 
order  to  conform  to  recommendations  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (US) 
and  the  National  Research  Council 
(Canada)  adopted  the  “perfect  diffusing 
reflector’’  as  the  reference  for  all  bright¬ 
ness  measurements. 

This  theoretical  concept  which  lends 
itself  to  instrumental  implementation  re¬ 
places  the  smoked  magnesium  oxide 
(MgO)  test. 

The  Commission  Internationale  de 
I'Eclairage  in  1931  recommended  the  ul¬ 
timate  reference  for  measurements  of  re¬ 
flectance  and  related  units  to  be  a  surface 
of  smoked  magnesium  oxide  (MgO).  Ar¬ 
bitrarily,  the  reflectance  of  such  a  sur¬ 
face  was  stated  to  be  100%  although  it 
was  known  since  1920  that  in  fact  its 
reflectance  was  about  98.0  to  98.5%. 
However,  the  measurement  of  the  true 
or  absolute  reflectance  of  smoked  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide  surfaces  or  similar  reflec¬ 
tance  standards  was  difficult  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  therefore  the  reference  to 
smoked  MgO  served  well  for  many  years. 
The  development  of  highly  sensitive 
photoelectric  detectors  and  improved 
electronics  increased  the  accuracy  of 
such  measurements  so  that  finally  the 
accuracy  of  the  absolute  calibration  of 
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reflectance  standards  exceeded  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  preparation  of  smoked  MgO 
surfaces  by  a  considerable  margin. 

Newsprint  brightness  values  under  the 
new  testing  procedure  dropped  in  1976 
by  approximately  one  percent  for  identi¬ 
cal  samples. 

Under  the  new  reflectance  testing 
method  a  gloss  trap  is  specified  and  when 
the  ANPA/Rl  adds  this  unit  it  is  expected 
that  newsprint  brightness  values  will  be 
lowered  further.  The  gloss  trap  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  testing  instrument  and 
excludes  what  is  known  as  the  specularly 
reflected  component  of  the  incident  radi¬ 
ation. 

The  1976  newsprint  properties  report 
indicates  the  overall  quality  of  newsprint 
has  remained  relatively  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year  with  printability  vary¬ 
ing  by  newsprint  mill. 

In  the  area  of  printability  there  is  some 
comment  being  given  in  the  industry  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  mill  speeds  up  a 
newsprint  machine  there  is  a  drop  in  the 
printability  value  of  the  newsprint. 
Smaller  tonnage  mills  with  slower  news¬ 
print  machines  seem  to  get  better  quality 
in  printability. 

Reviewing  the  basis  weight  data  for  30 
pound  newsprint  shows  regional  mills 
with  striking  differences.  In  the  North¬ 
east  10  mills  out  of  32  have  a  mill  average 
below  the  preferred  range  while  3  mills 
out  of  10  in  the  Northwest  have  mill  av¬ 
erages  below  the  preferred  range  and  2 
mills  out  of  8  in  the  South  have  mill  aver¬ 
ages  below  the  preferred  range.  Four 
mills  in  the  South  have  mill  averages 
listed  above  this  preferred  range  while  3 
mills  in  the  Northwest  have  mill  averages 
above.  Only  2  mills  in  the  Northeast 
have  mill  averages  that  fall  in  the  above 
category. 

The  data  for  30  pound  newsprint  tear 
range  show  27  mills  out  of  32  in  the 
Northeast  have  mill  averages  listed 
below  the  industry  average.  In  the 
Northwest  9  mills  out  of  10  have  mill 
averages  listed  above  the  industry  aver¬ 
age.  Only  one  mill  out  of  8  in  the  South 
has  a  mill  average  listed  below  the  indus¬ 
try  average. 

The  ANPA/Rl  does  not  state  in  the 
report  the  reasons  for  these  regional  dif¬ 
ferences. 

Ink  price  hike 

An  increase  of  one  cent  per  pound  in 
the  price  of  letterpress  newsblacks,  ef¬ 
fective  October  10,  1977,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  C.  F.  Geffken,  vicepresident 
of  the  ink  division  of  J.  M.  Huber 
Corporation. 


Small  papers  select 
electronic  systems 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  recently 
purchased  two  Hendrix  6400  systems 
and  successfully  bench-marked  both  at 
Hendrix  facilities. 

The  primary  6400,  consisting  of  a  PDP 
11/34  and  PDP  11/04,  will  utilize  edito¬ 
rial,  classified  and  composition  software 
and  support  eleven  Edit  III  terminals. 
Ten  of  these  will  be  used  by  the  news¬ 
room;  one  will  be  used  by  the  classified 
staff.  Peripheral  devices  include  on-line 
Compugraphic  Unisetter  and  Video¬ 
setter  phototypesetters  and  an  Extel 
printer. 

System-to-system  communication 
permits  the  primary  6400  to  interact  with 
the  second  6400,  a  PDP  1 1/34  computer 
equipped  to  handle  five  additional  news¬ 
room  terminals.  The  second  6400  has 
also  been  configured  with  full  back-up 
capabilities. 

Hendrix  has  also  sold  a  6490  electronic 
copy  processing  system  to  the  Casa 
Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch.  The  cus¬ 
tomized  system,  built  around  PDP  1 1/34 
and  11/04  processors,  features  two  10 
megabyte  disk  drives. 

Fourteen  Edit  111  terminals  will  be 
supported  by  the  editorial,  classified  and 
composition  software.  The  6490  will 
send  hyphenated  and  justified  text  on¬ 
line  to  two  Compugraphic  Videosetter 
phototypesetters. 

In  addition,  the  6490  will  be  the  host 
system  for  input  from  a  Compugraphic 
Mini  Disk  Terminal  system  located  at 
each  of  five  weeklies  owned  by  the 
Dispatch. 


High-speed  film  aimed 
at  full  page  application 

GAF  Corporation  has  announced  the 
development  of  Newscopy  LS4,  a  high¬ 
speed,  orthochromatic  newspaper  line 
film  for  full-page  applications. 

GAF  Newscopy  LS4  film  has  a  .(K)4 
inch  clear  polystyrene  base  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  yield  line  negatives  in  auto¬ 
matic  processing  systems.  Its  matted 
emulsion  surface  and  low-density  anti¬ 
halation  backing  can  be  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  newspaper  printing  applica¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  also  suitable  for  general 
purpose  reproduction. 

Whether  exposed  through  the  front  or 
back,  Newscopy  LS4  film  will  yield  line 
negatives  from  black-and-white  or  col¬ 
ored  originals,  pencil  drawings,  screened 
prints,  phototypesetting  paper,  computer 
print-out  and  many  other  hard-to-copy 
items.  It  is  designed  for  use  with  auto¬ 
matic  processors  over  a  wide  range  of 
operating  conditions,  but  can  be 
processed  manually  with  equally  good 
results. 
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As  you  can  see,  we  have  a  big  advantage  over  the 
competition.  Our  screen  is  a  giant  200  square  inches. 
Theirs,  only  71 .  So  while  you  can  fit  a  full  tabloid  page- 

actual  size— on  ours,  you  can 
only  fit  a  magazine 
size  page 
-  r>n  theirs. 

The  unique  Graphic  Digitizer  \A/a  o  ion 

Pen.  Think  of  it  as  a  magic  wand. 

rwe  a  unique 

feature  called  a  Graphic  Digitizer  Pen.  Used  with  a  special 
tablet,  an  operator  can  instantly  position  copy  with  unparal¬ 
leled  accuracy.  And  flow  copy  around  artwork 
by  simply  tracing  the  outline. 

In  fact,  the  Raycomp-100 
is  so  loaded  with  time-saving 
features,  you  can  expect  your 
operator  to  compose. 

One  operator  at  a 
singie  Raycomp-100 
station  can  do  the  work 
of  several  people  in  less 
than  half  the  time 
it  used  to  take. 


The  easy-to-use 
Raycomp-100  has  a 
payback  time  of  less 
than  a  year. 


lay  out,  edit,  correct,  and  review  up  to  a  full  page  of  ads  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  takes  via  conventional  methods. 

And  a  lot  faster  than  the  competition’s  method. 

Naturally,  a  system  as  efficient  and  productive  as  this 
one  doesn’t  come  cheap.  But  let’s  face  it.  You  get  what  you 
pay  for.  And  besides,  the  Raycomp-100  usually  pays  for  itself 
in  less  than  a  year— much  less  time  than  competitive  systems. 

The  extraordinary  Raycomp-100.  If  you’re  interested, 
send  the  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you  literature. 


Besides  a  Raycomp-100  brochure, 

□  I’d  like  a  Raytheon  representative  to  work  out  a 
payback  analysis  with  me. 

□  I’d  liketoattend  a  regional  seminar  on  the  Raycomp-100. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  Raycomp-100  at 
one  of  your  customer  locations. 


Name _ 

Company 
Address  _ 


Title 


Zip 


EP-10 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts  01776 
(617)443-9521 


Computer  replaces  $18,000 
service  bureau  cost 


Hudson  .Y .) Register-Star,  a  13,500 
circulation  evening  daily,  installed  in 
May  of  this  year  a  DEC  Model  310 
Newspaper  system.  The  computer 
hardware  along  with  software  packages 
written  for  a  variety  of  business  applica¬ 
tions  has  replaced  a  data  processing  serv¬ 
ice  bureau  that  cost  the  newspaper  about 
$18,000  per  year. 

A  computer  consulting  firm  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  with  a  staff  of  experienced 
programmers  is  specializing  in  computer 
programs  for  newspaper  business 
applications.  In  addition  to  the  Hudson 
installation  the  firm  has  sold  a  system  to 
the  North  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News. 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corporation 
through  an  OEM  agreement  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  is  marketing  a  turnkey 
systems  package  that  includes  hardware 
and  software  programs  for  circulation, 
advertising  accounts  receivable,  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  general  ledger,  payroll 
system,  newsprint  inventory  system  and 
reporter  story  analysis.  The  cost  of  the 
total  package  is  about  $27,000. 

The  Vision  Data  Equipment  hardware 
package  includes  a  DS  310  PDP-8A  cent¬ 
ral  processor  with  I6K  bytes  core  mem¬ 
ory  and  bootstrap  loader;  RX8B  dual 
diskette  drive  (320,000  characters  each); 
integrated  desk;  COS  (commercial 
operating  system)  310  operating  system 
license;  VT-52  video  display  terminal; 
LA- 180  printer  (180  characters  per 
second- 132  print  columns);  two  (2)  week 


training  period;  installation  and  insur¬ 
ance  and  software  programs. 

Register-Star  expects  the  payback 
period  for  the  system  to  be  one  and  one- 
half  years.  No  additional  labor  costs 
were  incurred  since  each  department 
using  the  system  provides  personnel  to 
input  data. 

Applications  software,  written  in 
Dibol  under  the  COS-3 10  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  consists  of  accounts  receivable,  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  circulation  receivables, 
circulation  mailing  lists,  payroll,  budget 
analysis  and  editorial  story  analysis.  The 
paper  plans  to  install  a  general  ledger 
program  in  the  near  future. 

Accounts  receivable  programs  pro¬ 
duce  daily  sales  and  payments  journals, 
daily  and  monthly  space  summaries  and 
monthly  aged-trial-balance  reports  by  al¬ 
phabet,  salesman,  geographic  area  and 
type  of  account.  The  system  is  capable  of 
printing  800  itemized  monthly  bills  in 
three  hours.  Also  produced  are  delin¬ 
quent  account  lists  broken  down  by  over 
30,  over  60  and  over  90  days,  with  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  to  facilitate  solicitation. 
All  of  these  reports  and  invoices  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  one  hour  of  daily  input  time. 

The  accounts  payable  programs  are 
run  weekly  and  produce  a  check  register 
and  then  print  vendor  checks.  The  pay¬ 
ables  are  also  run  against  the  budget  to 
produce  a  monthly  budget  analysis  bro¬ 
ken  down  by  category  within  the  various 
newspaper  departments.  Input  time  for 


Non-stop  production 

. .  .our  strapper’s 
leading  asset 

Total  reliability  is  reported  by  users 
of  Cypack's  RT  600  Transit  system. 

Here  are  reasons  why: 
strong  heat-welded  joints, 

"no-jam  "  design,  handles  back-to-back 
and  low  bundles,  speeds  of  up  to 
34  bundles/min. 

Besides  all  this, 
you  will  save  50% 
in  materials  costs. 


CYPACK  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

Dept.  177  1227  Walt  Whitman  Rd., 
Melville,  N.Y.  11746  516/271-0220 


the  payables  is  approximately  two  hours 
per  week. 

Circulation  programs  produce  a  daily 
cash  transaction  report,  weekly  collec¬ 
tion  reports  by  route,  aged  weekly  bills 
for  carriers  and  vendors,  weekly  ledgers 
by  zone  and  by  town  to  conform  to  ABC 
(Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation)  require¬ 
ments,  weekly  aging  report  and  a  draw 
list  for  the  following  week.  Daily  bundle 
labels  showing  the  driver,  carrier  and 
number  of  papers  are  also  printed.  The 
carrier  programs  also  allow  for  tempor¬ 
ary  starts  and  stops. 

Individual  mailing  labels  are  also 
printed  pre-sorted  by  zip  code.  Mail  sub¬ 
scribers  are  automatically  billed  prior  to 
their  expiration  date  and  subscriptions 
are  extended  accordingly.  The  time  for 
circulation  input  amounts  to  less  than 
one  hour  per  day. 

The  paper  produces  all  required 
payroll  reports,  including  W2  and  941 
forms  with  the  payroll  program.  Payment 
to  employes  can  be  by  check  and/or  cash 
with  a  weekly  cash  breakdown  available. 
Input  time  for  75  employes  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  hour  weekly. 

The  newspaper  is  using  the  editorial 
software  package  which  keeps  track  of 
each  reporter’s  daily  story  count  and  av¬ 
erage  count  month-to-date  and  year-to- 
date.  Also  provided  are  totals  and  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  entire  department  daily, 
MTD  and  YTD.  Input  time  is  less  than 
five  minutes  per  day. 

The  systems  package  from  Vision 
Data  can  be  used  in  a  multi-terminal 
configuration  with  larger  disk  drives 
used  for  increased  volume.  The  system 
using  diskettes  can  also  be  expanded  to 
use  large  disk  drives. 

Leasing  is  available  through  a  third 
party  lease/purchase  plan  that  has  a  price 
tag  of  about  $600  per  month.  A  mainte¬ 
nance  contract  with  Digital  Equipment  is 
available  to  cover  parts  and  labor. 

Non-toxic  solution 
for  DiLitho  presses 

Lith-Kem-Ko  announces  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  non-toxic  fountain  solution 
specifically  developed  for  use  in  DiLitho 
presses  and/or  Smith  type  dampening 
systems. 

This  new  product,  the  firm  said,  has 
the  advantages  of  being  extremely  in¬ 
expensive,  non-toxic  and  nonpolluting, 
has  a  built-in  anti-bacterial  agent  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  algae,  prevents  ink 
roller  stripping,  reduces  paper  waste, 
tinting  and  scumming,  and  provides  ex¬ 
cellent  desensitizing  properties  to  keep 
the  nonimage  area  water  receptive. 

DiLitho  News  Etch  does  not  contain 
gum  arabic  and  is  available  in  gallon  con¬ 
tainers,  30  gallon  drums  and  55  gallon 
drums. 
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Business  computer 
damaged  by  flood 

While  the  scars  of  the  devastating 
flood  waters  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  will 
be  visible  for  years  to  come,  the  city’s 
newspaper,  the  Tribune-Democrat ,  lost 
little  time  in  restoring  their  damaged 
computer  system  to  full  operation.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  portion  of  the  system  that 
produced  the  paper  itself  escaped  dam¬ 
age  and  not  a  single  edition  failed  to  hit 
the  streets.  (Editor  &  Publisher  July  30, 
1977.) 

However,  the  computer  which  han¬ 
dled  all  of  the  firms  business  applications 
such  as  circulation,  payroll,  general 
ledger,  inventory  and  accounting  was  a 
complete  loss.  Further,  the  lost  compu¬ 


ter  also  served  as  a  back-up  production 
system. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  system,  responded  to  re¬ 
place  the  lost  computer  as  quickly  as 
possible.  With  the  company’s  blessings, 
Harry  Moyer,  senior  production  super¬ 
visor  at  the  company’s  facility  in 
Nashua,  N.H.,  together  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  computer  technician  Donald 
Grant,  personally  built,  delivered  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  new  four-bay  TABS-8  system. 
The  two  men  rented  a  truck,  drove  500 
miles  non-stop  to  the  paper  and  worked 
around  the  clock  for  three  days  until  the 
system  was  up  and  ;amning.  “The  only 
difficulty,”  said  Moyer,  “wasn’t  build¬ 
ing  the  system  or  trucking  it  to 
Johnstown  or  installing  it — it  was  getting 
used  to  eating  the  food  that  was  avail¬ 


able.”  Food,  fresh  water  and  the  like 
were  still  not  abundantly  available  as  the 
city  began  the  long  and  tedious  process 
of  cleaning  up. 


Wins  Leidt  Award 

Willmar  L.  Thorkelson,  religion  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  has  received  the 
William  E.  Leidt  Award  for  excellence  in 
religion  reporting  for  the  secular  press.  A 
citation  and  a  $100  prize  went  with  the 
award. 

The  award,  made  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  head¬ 
quartered  in  New  York,  was  given  for  a 
five-part  series  on  spirituality  and  per¬ 
sonal  religion  which  was  published  May 
17-21,  1976,  by  The  Star. 


“Quite  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I\e  seen” 


smith 


says  Ed  Roe  Production  Manager 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas’ 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  control 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individually  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
2Vi"  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run— the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 

See  Us  At: 


ANPA/RI  - 


DRUPA  77 


Anaheim,  California 
Convention  Center 
June  11-16,  1977 
Booth  ttn52 
AND 

Dusseldorf,  Germany 
June  3-16,  1977 
Booth  #12049 


rpm  corporation 


*Winner  of  the  1976  inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Typographical  Excellence  Award. 
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Picnic  cooler  used 
to  develop  slides 


Can  the  new  Kodak  Ektachrome  E6 
color  film — which  requires  critical  temp¬ 
erature  control  during  development — be 
processed  in  the  field? 

Yes,  thanks  to  a  picnic  cooler! 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  photo  de¬ 
partment  has  developed  a  system  using  a 
15-gallon  picnic  cooler  which  permits  it 
to  develop  E6  slide  film  in  the  back  of  a 
jeep  or  at  5,000  feet  in  an  airplane. 

“Temperature  control  is  most  critical, 
and  the  picnic  cooler  enables  us  to  main¬ 
tain  temperature  at  100.4  degrees  (F) 
with  a  tolerance  of  one-half  degree  in  the 
first  16  minutes  of  the  film  process,”  Leo 
L.  Chabot,  chief  photographer  at  The 
Gazette  said. 

The  portable  color  film  processor 
adapted  by  The  Gazette  for  E6  transpa¬ 
rency  film  is  being  used  by  the  news¬ 
paper  for  out-of-town  spot  news  and 
sports  picture  coverage  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  process  film  en  route  to  the 
newspaper  to  make  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  deadlines. 

“Our  first  on-assignment  use  of  the 
portable  E6  processor  was  September  17 
for  the  West  Virginia  University- 
University  of  Maryland  football  game  at 
College  Park,  Md.,”  Chabot  said. 
“Photographer  Dave  Vick  and  Rick  Os¬ 
borne,  a  lab  technician,  processed  the 
film  aboard  a  six-passenger  Beech  twin- 
engine  Baron  during  the  two-hour  return 
flight  from  Maryland.  This  enabled  us  to 
make  Sunday  all  editions  color  deadline 
with  minutes  to  spare.” 

Last  year  The  Gazette  adapted  the 
system  from  a  similar  one  developed  by 
the  St.  Petershiirf*  (Fla.)  Times  several 
years  ago.  That  processing  system  was 
designed  for  Ektachrome  E4  film,  which 
Kodak  discontinued  last  Spring. 

E4  chemicals  were  maintained  at  the 
cooler  temperature  of  85  degrees,  with  a 
critical  tolerance  of  one  degree  variance 
for  only  six  minutes.  Comparatively,  the 
first  step  in  the  E6  process,  temperature 
must  be  1(X).4  degrees  with  an  allowable 
variance  of  one-half  degree  and  at  the 
same  temperature  in  the  fourth  step  with 
a  tolerance  of  one  degree.  A  higher  or 
lower  temperature  during  the  process 
could  cause  an  undesirable  color  shift  or 
other  problems  with  the  film. 

To  maintain  temperature,  48-ounce 
stainless  steel  processing  tanks  contain¬ 
ing  the  color  chemicals  are  placed  in  a 
wooden  rack  inside  a  polyethylene  picnic 
cooler  filled  with  hot  water,  says  Chabot. 
“In  about  one  hour  the  hot  water  in  the 
water  jacket  and  the  color  chemicals  in 
the  tanks  should  equalize.”  He  advises 
that  heat  loss  has  been  calculated  at  one 
degree  per  hour  with  a  tightly  fitted  lid 
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over  the  water  jacket.  Heat  loss  is  one 
degree  every  15  minutes  with  the  lid  re¬ 
moved  and  the  outside  ambient  air  in  the 
70s.  Hot  or  cold  water  is  added  to  the 
water  jacket  when  necessary  to  maintain 
chemicals  at  100.4  degrees. 

The  water  jacket  is  filled  with  hot 
water  two  to  three  hours  before  process¬ 
ing.  Hot  water  and  ice  water  are  carried 
in  smaller  polyethylene  containers  to  ad¬ 
just  water  jacket  temperature  when 
necessary. 

Two  people  complete  the  process 
aboard  an  airplane.  One  to  process  film, 
the  other  to  maintain  temperature. 

Washing  is  accomplished  by  spraying 
water  into  the  film  tank  with  a  gallon 
insecticide  sprayer.  The  insecticide 
sprayer  lessens  the  chance  of  spillage. 
Wash  water  is  changed  every  30  seconds 
and  then  poured  into  a  waste  water  con¬ 
tainer.  Four  water  changes  equals  two 
minutes  of  running  wash  water. 

Protective  plastic  covering  is  placed 
over  the  work  area  of  the  airplane  or 
motor  vehicle  to  avoid  damage  from 
chemical  spillage. 

A  list  of  necessary  equipment  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Picnic  cooler  (15-gallon  capacity), 
eight  stainless  steel  film  processing 
tanks,  four  film  reels,  insecticide  sprayer 
for  wash  water  (2!4  gallon  capacity),  two 
coolers  for  hot  and  ice  water  (gallon 
capacity),  water  thermometer,  timer, 
two  funnels  for  chemicals  and  waste  wa¬ 
ter,  dip  stick,  protective  plastic  covering, 
film  changing  bag,  paper  towels,  church 
key  for  opening  film  cassettes. 


Most  of  the  Gazette’s  color  film  is 
processed  in  a  Calumet  processor,  but 
when  time  is  of  the  essence  the  photo  lab 
hauls  out  its  picnic  cooler. 

Chabot  said  the  ability  to  process  in 
the  field  is  important  at  the  Gazette  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  publishes  well  over 
50  per  cent  of  its  pictures  in  color. 

Utica  paper  installs 
text  editing  system 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Ohserx'er  Dispatch  has 
installed  a  Digital  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion  TMS-11  computerized  text  editing 
system  valued  at  more  than  $726,000. 

The  system  is  based  on  dual  PDP-1 1/70 
computers  and  will  support  34  on-line 
video  display  terminals.  The  system  is 
capable  of  supporting  up  to  %  terminals. 

The  Observer  Dispatch  will  be  using 
14  VT71/t  terminals,  the  micro¬ 
computer-controlled  workstation  that 
features  pan  scrolling  and  internal  stor¬ 
age  of  up  to  37,000  characters.  Reporters 
and  editors  can  write,  correct,  format, 
route  to  proper  queues,  and  send  or  re¬ 
call  stories  to  and  frorp  the  main  data 
base  through  the  VT71/t’s.  Headlines 
and  cutlines  can  also  be  written  and  for¬ 
matted  on  the  terminals. 

The  system  also  includes  16  VT61/t 
terminals  for  copy  entry,  four  VT52  ter¬ 
minals  for  administrative  and  business 
use  and  on-line  interfaces  to  two  Harris 
2200  ad  markup  terminals. 

The  system  will  be  applied  as  a  full 
editorial  and  classified  system  including 
on-line  high-speed  wire,  local  and  remote 
terminal,  and  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion  (OCR)  input.  The  system  will  output 
fully  formatted,  hyphenated  and  justified 
copy  to  two  Mergenthaler  Linotron 
303-TC  phototypesetters. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  Rick  Osborne  and  Dave  Vick  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  process  color  film  in  an  airplane  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 
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Facelift 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


to  the  Monday  newspapers,  particularly 
the  morning  one  because  it  follows  a 
two-day  hiatus  in  the  kind  of  activity, 
except,  of  course,  for  crime,  on  which 
newspapers  thrive.  He  has  encouraged 
the  development  of  features  and  em¬ 
phasized  photography  as  key  elements  to 
getting  rid  of  the  Monday  newspaper 
blahs. 

As  the  formats  were  modernized  and 
the  new  press  was  installed,  the  morning 
Advertiser’s  state  staff  was  increased  to 
three  writers  from  one  desk  person  and 
one  roving  writer.  The  emphasis  is  on 
bringing  back  the  human  interest  stories, 
the  features,  the  depth  pieces  from  the 
outlying  coverage  area.  The  increased 
state  feature  output  has  indeed  spiced  up 
the  Monday  product,  along  with  a  liberal 
use  of  spot  and  half-tone  color.  Of 
course,  city  side  reporters  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  featurize,  too,  and  many  of  them 
produce  analyses,  advances  and  depth 
pieces  for  Mondays. 

Why  should  these  newspapers,  which 
have  virtually  no  newspaper  competition 
for  their  advertising  dollars  and  are  each 
other’s  roughest  news  competitor,  make 
such  a  strong  commitment  to  product 
improvement?  A  superficial  view  of  the 
situation  would  make  it  appear  un¬ 
necessary,  and  a  purely  Machiavellian 
viewpoint  would  dictate  a  course  of 
keeping  those  profits  rolling  in  rather 
than  pouring  them  into  a  product  already 
selling  well. 

“This  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  readers 
an  updated  paper,”  Martin  said.  “It  is 
what  the  reader  deserves.’’  The  new 
offset  press,  he  pointed  out,  means  the 
reader  can  enjoy  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  color  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
computer,  the  ECRM  scanner,  the 
Photon  and  the  IBM  Selectric  newsroom 
typewriters  are  more  than  just  fancy 
technology  to  Martin.  “They  give  the 
reporter  more  time.  These  things  don’t 
mean  you  always  push  your  deadline 
back,  but  you  have  the  time  when  it 
counts.” 

One  example  of  when  it  really  counted 
was  in  October  1976  when  a  group  of 
black  Muslims  took  over  a  black  radio 
station  at  gunpoint  after  killing  a  retired 
policeman  and  slashing  a  second  elderly 
man  with  a  machette.  The  Muslims  sur¬ 
rendered  only  a  few  moments  before 
what  would  have  been  the  Journal’s  final 
edition  deadline. 

The  new  technology  meant  the  editors 
and  production  personnel  could  crowd 
the  clock  enough  to  get  a  complete  story 
with  photographs  and  two  sidebars  all 
over  the  front  page  of  the  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  story  so  complete  that  it  was  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  any  really  new  material 
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W.  F.  TEATE,  mail  foreman,  with  A-J's 
Ferag  conveyor  os  moilroom  keeps 
apace  of  technological  changes. 

was  added  to  what  had  appeared  in  that 
initial  report. 

Besides  serving  the  readers,  the  A-J’s 
new  technology  will  better  serve  its  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  new  processes  available 
with  offset  lend  themselves  to  high  fash¬ 
ion  art.  “The  true  color  of  offset  in  fash¬ 
ion  art  layouts  is  so  much  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  illustrating  the  product  as  it  actu¬ 
ally  is,”  Martin  observed.  “This  is  a 
service  to  the  advertisers,  too.  After  all, 
newspapers  have  one  distinct  advantage 


over  television.  People  buy  a  newspaper 
as  much  for  its  advertising  as  for  its 
news — they  want  the  advertising.” 

The  scope  of  the  A-J  developments 
goes  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Advertiser-Journal  building  in  downtown 
Montgomery,  beyond  Montgomery  even 
and  on  beyond  the  South  Alabama 
coverage  area.  Harold  Martin  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Multimedia  Newspapers  Di¬ 
vision  of  Multimedia  Inc.,  and  the  rest  of 
the  corporation’s  newspapers  “will  be 
watching  what  we  do  here.” 

GrandMA  has  been  a  closet  swinger 
for  quite  some  time.  The  A-J  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  country  to  interface  the 
scanner,  the  computer  and  the  Photon 
for  classified  use,  and  it  pioneered  and 
field  tested  the  Sheridan  stuffing 
machine  with  collector  ring.  However, 
these  innovations,  important  as  they  are 
to  the  end  product,  were  not  discernible 
to  the  reader. 

With  these  latest  innovations,  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  is  the  largest 
newspaper  in  the  Southeast  produced  by 
the  combined  use  of  computerization, 
photo-reproduction  and  offset  printing. 
And  it’s  all  out  there  for  the  reader  to 
see. 

Now,  the  house  lights  are  down  and 
GrandMA  is  center  stage,  her  new  image 
spotlighted  for  all  to  see.  And  the  whis¬ 
pers  amid  the  applause  indicate  she 
never  looked  so  good. 


Cut  Your 

Ink  Fountain  Cleanup  Cost 


The  time  and  money  consuming  downtime  of  cleaning  ink 
fountains  is  over.  The  new  swing-down  Quick  Clean  Ink  Fountain 
has  reduced  the  cleanup  time  to  just  five  minutes.  You  don't 
even  have  to  reset  the  key  settings.  Just  loosen  two  screws,  and 
the  blade  swings  down  ready  for  instant  cleaning.  This  makes  the 
use  of  color  much  easier  than  with  the  old  fixed  blade  fountains. 
Put  Quick  Clean  on  your  press,  a  smile  on  your  pressman's  face, 
and  money  in  your  pocket. 

Call  Lee  Tougas  in  Atlanta  at  (404)  321-3992,  or  Cy  Frank  in 
Chicago  at  (312)  354-5777  for  more  information. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

1761  Tully  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329  /  (404)  321-3992 
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Pace  accelerates  in  testing 
small  dish  technology 


The  two  major  wire  services  have  been 
testing  the  transmission  of  copy  using 
satellite  technology  with  under  15  foot 
receive  only  earth  stations.  The  pace  has 
been  accelerating  since  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  International  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  started  to  consider  the  savings 
potential  in  satellite  transmission. 

At  the  June  1977  ANPA/Research  In¬ 
stitute’s  Anaheim  conference,  the 
Thursday  morning  session  heard  a  joint 
presentation  by  AP  and  UPI  representa¬ 
tives  on  possible  transmission  savings 
with  satellite  technology.  (See  E&P  June 
25,  1977.) 

Underlying  the  potential  cost  savings 
with  the  new  technology  is  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  newspaper  and  broadcast 
industries  must  purchase  at  least  6  to  8 
thousand  receive  only  earth  stations  in 
order  to  benefit  from  a  $5,000  price  tag 
for  these  units. 

A  greater  hurdle  that  must  be  over¬ 
come  is  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  regulation  that  prevents 
the  use  of  earth  stations  under  15  feet. 
This  restriction  has  to  do  with  a  number 
of  technical  reasons  relating  to  trans¬ 
mission  interference  including  possible 
interference  with  existing  microwave 
and  communications  channels  such  as 
those  near  airports. 

Within  the  next  30  days  Western 
Union’s  satellite  transmission  system 
using  an  experimental  10  foot  receive 
only  earth  station  will  be  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  on  the 
roof  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  building. 
This  test  location  will  provide  data  for 
this  size  system  operating  under  severe 
conditions. 

The  data  from  past  experiments  along 
with  the  Los  Angeles  data  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  given  to  the  FCC  to  substantiate 
the  operational  characteristics  of  the  ten 
foot  system. 

For  the  past  several  months  Western 
Union  and  the  AP  have  been  conducting 
tests  at  the  A  P’s  East  Brunswick,  N.J., 
Communications  Center.  Western 
Union’s  10  foot  receive  only  dish,  parked 
on  the  grass  by  the  building,  is  aimed  at 
Westar  satellites  in  geostationary  orbit 
23,000  miles  above  the  Earth. 

The  test  signals  carried  A  P’s  Data- 
Speed  stock  ticker,  DataStream  news 
wire,  AP  LaserPhoto  signals  and  the 
AP’s  Broadcast  wire. 

Virgil  G.  Bradshaw,  AP  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications,  said,  “We’ve 
been  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  how 
easy  it  was  to  hook  up  these  four  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Westar  satellites.  Initial  qual¬ 
ity  and  reliability  has  been  good,  com- 
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parable  to  the  quality  and  reliability  of 
our  present  land-based  distribution 
system.’’ 

The  satellite  transmission  experiments 
begin  at  AP  headquarters  in  Manhattan 
at  Rockefeller  Plciza.  The  four  AP  news 
services  presently  involved  are  first  fed 
by  cable  to  Western  Union’s  Program 
Operation  at  the  Gulf  &  Western  build¬ 
ing,  also  in  Manhattan.  There,  the  four 
circuits  are  multiplexed  into  one  base¬ 
band  channel,  16  kilohertz  (kHz)  wide. 

The  multiplexed  channel  is  sent  by 
land-based  microwave  to  WU’s  earth 
station  at  Glenwood,  N.J.,  and  from 
there  to  a  Westar  satellite  transponder. 
Each  of  the  12  transponders  on  a  Westar 
satellite  can  carry  up  to  10  baseband 
channels  of  this  size  which,  for  AP  and 
other  news-gathering  organizations,  of¬ 
fers  the  potential  to  originate  simultane¬ 
ous  transmissions  from  10  major  cities. 

From  the  10  foot  receive  only  dish  out¬ 
side  the  AP’s  New  Jersey  center,  a  cable 
is  run  to  WU’s  small  antenna  terminal 
inside  the  building.  The  terminal  breaks 
the  multiplexed  channel  back  into  its 
four  original  circuits,  each  of  which  feeds 
a  separate  hard  copy  terminal. 

The  10  foot  dish  antenna,  mount  and 
base  have  been  designed  for  easy 
installation  and  alignment  by  a  two-man 
crew.  The  low  noise  amplifier  (LNA)  is 
enclosed  in  a  weather-tight  container, 
and  has  a  mean-time-between-failure  of 
50,000  hours. 

The  terminal  control  unit’s  modular 
design  permits  easy  expansion  of  the  sys- 


This  receive-only  dish  antenna,  10 
feet  in  diameter,  is  truck-mounted.  AP 
vicepresident-director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  David  L.  Bowen,  recently  noted 
that  "to  get  satellite  delivery,  everybody 
— newspapers  and  broadcasters — must 
buy  a  low-cost  earth  station." 

tern,  and  also  minimizes  downtime  since 
a  non-working  module  can  be  replaced. 

Experience  to  date  indicates  most 
electronic  (computer)  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel  are  capable  of  servicing  not  only 
the  dish  but  also  the  modular  terminal 
equipment.  A  minimum  of  training  is 
foreseen  by  knowledgeable  executives  of 
satellite  technology  organizations. 

There  are  any  number  of  problems  that 
must  be  considered  before  the  industry 
can  switch  over  to  satellite  transmission 
techniques.  One  of  these  problems  per¬ 
tains  to  uplinks  for  use  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  Most  newspapers  will  not  have 
need  for  this  aspect  of  the  technology,  at 
this  time,  but  the  cost  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  uplinks  (to  the  satellite)  to  be 
used  by  the  wire  services  will  be  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  satellite  system. 
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Spotlit  area  shows  terminal  portion  of  Western  Union's  small  antenna  satellite 
system,  installed  at  The  Associated  Press  Communications  Center  in  East  Brusnwick, 
New  Jersey.  Next  to  the  rack  is  an  AP  LaserPhoto  terminal,  used  in  the  experiment  to 
test  satellite  transmission  of  photos  over  a  standard  4  kHz  circuit. 


Syndicates 

Willett  to  head  UFS  expansion 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Peter  S.  Willett  ' 

Peter  S.  Willett,  who  joined  United 
Feature  Syndicate  earlier  this  year  as  di¬ 
rector  of  special  features,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  in  announcing  the  appointment, 
UFS  president  William  C.  Payette  said 
that  Willett’s  primary  emphasis  will  be  on 
expanding  syndicate  operations. 

UFS  is  one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of 
syndicated  material  and  in  addition  oper¬ 
ates  a  half-dozen  subsidiaries  and  divi¬ 
sions  including  TV  Data,  a  supplier  of 
television  listings;  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  a  news  agency;  and 
Women’s  News  Service. 

Before  moving  to  UFS  Willett  was 
president  of  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  Sales  Corporation  and  earlier  had 
been  vicepresident  for  broadcasting  of 
United  Press  International. 

At  UPl,  Willett  helped  set  up  the 
agency’s  international  and  regional  com¬ 
puter  systems,  established  and  managed 
the  UPl  Audio  Network  and  was  UPl’s 
first  vicepresident  in  the  broadcast  field. 
Willett  established  the  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation  in  1976 
and  served  as  its  first  president. 

Willett  was  at  one  time  a  professional 
boxer  and  hunting  guide  before  entering 
the  news  business  in  1948  as  a  copy  boy 
at  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer.  He  was 
with  UPl  from  1953  to  1976  in  the  south, 
midwest  and  New  York.  Willett,  who 
holds  a  degree  in  medieval  history  from 
Stamford  University,  is  married  to  a 
former  UPl  correspondent  Carolyn 
Kochtitsky. 

%  *  ♦ 

Cartoonist  A1  Capp,  creator  of  the  fa¬ 
bled  Yokum  family  of  Dogpatch,  turned 
68  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  has  decided 
to  retire  himself  and  his  “Li’l  Abner” 
comic  strip  effective  November  13. 
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Don  Michael,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
says  that  since  no  one  can  replace  A1 
Capp  the  strip  will  be  retired  also.  The 
hillbilly  title  character  made  his  debut  in 
August,  1934  via  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Capp 
got  a  job  with  Associated  Press  Feature 
Service  drawing  a  panel  “Mr.  Gil- 
feather.”  He  was  all  of  19  and  quit  after  6 
months.  He  reminds  that  “a  retoucher 
named  Milton  Caniff,  who  used  to  ask 
me  for  tips  on  how  to  draw  cartoons, 
stepped  into  my  spot.” 

Capp  next  worked  with  cartoonist 
Ham  Fisher  on  “Joe  Palooka”  and  then 
moved  up  on  his  own  career  with  “Li’l 
Abner.”  He  won  the  National  Cartoonist 
Society’s  top  Reuben  Award  for  the  strip 
in  1947. 

Capp,  who  lives  and  works  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area,  is  probably  the  only  cartoonist 
to  have  one  of  the  events  featured  in  his 
strip  merge  into  a  national  collegiate 
holiday.  He  drew  a  “Sadie  Hawkins’ 
Day”  sequence  giving  repressed  girls  the 
opportunity  to  ask  their  dream  men  for 
dates — and  the  idea  swept  across  the  col¬ 


lege  campus  scene  back  in  1937  with  10 
colleges  toasting  the  holiday.  By  1940 
some  350  colleges  and  towns  staged  simi¬ 
lar  celebrations. 

The  daily  story  of  “Li’l  Abner”  ends 
November  5 — with  the  Sunday  story 
sequence  concluding  November  13. 

Don  Michael  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  Capp  was  declining  phone  calls 
presently,  but  is  in  good  spirits.  He  has 
been  considering  retirement  for  about  a 
year  mainly  for  health  reasons  involving 
a  respiratory  problem. 


Sylvia  Porter,  veteran  New  York  Post 
columnist  on  financial  matters  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  syndicated  column  “Your 
Money’s  Worth”  for  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  will  move  her  home  base  to 
the  New  York  Daily  News  early  in  the 
new  year. 

Her  column  will  be  syndicated  to  the 
same  list  of  newspapers  as  presently. 

A  News  spokesman  declined  any  de¬ 
tails  other  than  confirming  that  Porter 
would  be  finishing  out  her  New  York 
Post  contract  thru  December  31  and  then 
move  to  the  Daily  News. 

Porter  has  been  associated  with  the 
Post  since  1935.  She  has  written  a 
number  of  books  on  money  manage¬ 
ment,  including  an  annual  income  tax 
guide  and  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 
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Business  news  reporters 
win  prizes  for  stories 


Winners  of  the  13th  annual  Missouri 
Business  Journalism  Awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dean  Roy  Fisher  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
Each  of  the  category  award  winners  wins 
a  $1,000  prize,  runners-up  a  $150  prize. 

First  place  award  for  newspapers  with 
less  than  100,000  circulation  went  to 
Barbara  Arrigo  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  for  her  article  on 
“Michigan’s  Economy — Its  Past,  Pres¬ 
ent,  Problems  and  Potential.’’  Runner- 
up  was  Cecil  Williams  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk  for  his  five-part  series, 
the  “Age  of  Coal.’’ 

The  top  award  for  newspapers  with 
more  than  100,000  circulation  went  to  the 
Boston  Globe’s  Susan  Trausch  and 
Lawrence  Collins  for  their  26-part  in- 
depth  series  on  “Commodity  Options.’’ 
Lee  D.  Mitgang  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  runner-up  for  “Pension  Problems.’’ 

General  circulation  magazine  award 
winner  was  Business  Week’s  Anthony 
Parisi  (Parisi  has  since  joined  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance  section  of  the  New  York 


Times)  for  “Will  Energy  Conservation 
Throttle  Economic  Growth?’’  George  J. 
Church  of  Time  magazine  was  runner-up 
with  “Merchants  of  Debt.’’ 

Special  interest  magazine  winner  was 
Chris  Wells  of  Institutional  Investor  for 
his  article  on  “Discounting:  Wall 
Street’s  Games  of  Nerves.’’  Runner-up 
was  John  R.  Halbrooks  of  Purchasing 
magazine  for  his  article  on  “Business 
Bribery — How  Big  Is  It?” 

Competition  judges  were  Peter 
Silberman  of  the  Washington  Post;  Sara 
Fritz  of  the  International  Press;  Carol 
Loomis  of  Fortune;  Gordon  Williams  of 
Business  Week;  and  Peter  Landau  of  In¬ 
stitutional  Investor. 

“More  than  200  business  journalists 
entered  the  competition — a  record,”  said 
Dean  Fisher.  The  award  winners  will  be 
honored  November  16-18  during  the  an¬ 
nual  Business  Journalism  Workshop  in 
Columbia.  Keynote  speaker  for  the  ban¬ 
quet  workshop  is  Paul  Finney,  executive 
editor  of  Fortune  and  former  managing 
editor  of  Business  Week. 

The  workshop  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  press.  Registration  is  $50.  At  the 
sessions,  Missouri  Professors  Lewis 
Davids  will  give  an  inside  look  at  current 
banking  practices  and  Donald  Marshall 
will  examine  tax  reform  and  the  Carter 
Administration.  Larry  Birger,  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Business  and 
Economic  Writers  and  Miami  Times  fi¬ 
nance  editor,  will  discuss  “Business 
News  Coverage  at  the  Local  Level.” 

The  Missouri  Business  Journalism 
Awards  Competition  and  Workshop  are 
funded  through  an  annual  educational 
grant  from  the  Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Association  of  America.  The  grant  also 
provides  scholarships  to  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  careers  as  business  and 
economics  reporters  and  gives  partial 
support  to  a  core  of  courses  in 
economics  and  business  for  journalism 
students. 
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Gannett  report 
rated  the  best 

The  1976  annual  report  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  was  rated  the  best  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  industry  in  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  two  financial  maga¬ 
zines. 

Financial  World  and  Institutional  In¬ 
vestor  cited  the  Gannett  annual  report 
for  completeness,  clarity  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  presentation.  The  judging  was 
done  by  securities  analysts. 

For  Gannett,  publisher  of  73  news¬ 
papers  in  28  states  and  the  U.S.  territo¬ 
rial  island  of  Guam,  it  was  the  second 
consecutive  year  its  annual  report  was 
cited  by  Financial  World.  In  addition. 


Sales  execs  shifted 
by  Abitibi-Price 

L.  E.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  president  pub¬ 
lisher  division  Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corpo¬ 
ration,  has  announced  the  following 
organizational  changes  that  will  take 
place  within  the  division. 

G.  B.  DeLashmet  will  become  senior 
vicepresident,  publisher  division,  mov¬ 
ing  to  corporate  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

J.  H.  Parish,  as  vicepresident,  pub¬ 
lisher  division,  will  move  to  corporate 
headquarters  and  will  assist  DeLashmet. 

C.  A.  Kinnear,  vicepresident  of  the 
central  region,  will  move  to  New  York 
and  assume  Parish’s  former  position  as 
vicepresident  of  the  eastern  region. 

E.  W.  E.  Hughes,  sales  representative 
in  the  Central  Region,  will  move  to  At¬ 
lanta  and  become  Southern  Regional 
Manager,  replacing  DeLashmet. 

M.  T.  Daly,  sales  representative  in  the 
Southern  Region,  will  move  to  Troy  and 
become  Central  Regional  Manager,  re¬ 
placing  Kinnear. 

Hn  Hn  tifi 

John  B.  Bremner,  University  of  Kansas 
professor  of  journalism  since  1969 — 
designated  K.U.’s  second  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Journalism.  The  Stauffer  Chair  was  estab¬ 
lished  through  a  $100,000  gift  to  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  by 
Stauffer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Stauf¬ 
fer  Publications.  The  term  of  the 
professorship  is  four  years.  During  that 
time,  the  holder  receives  a  regular  salary 
and  an  annual  cash  supplement  provided 
by  income  from  the  endowment.  Bremner 
succeeds  Calder  M:  Pickett,  who  was 
chosen  as  the  first  Stauffer  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Journalism  in  1973. 

♦  ♦ 

John  G.  Tarrant,  regional  sales  direc¬ 
tor  for  Panax  Newspapers,  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  News-Herald 
Newspapers.  He  succeeds  Robert  Brad¬ 
shaw,  who  is  assuming  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  position  at  the  Morning  Sun  in  Cent¬ 
ral  Michigan. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jane  Swartz,  assistant  news  editor  for 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette — named 
the  new  managing  editor  for  two  Pioneer 
Press  newspapers.  The  Herald  and  the 
Franklin  Park  Herald.  Pioneer  Press,  a 
group  of  17  suburban  Chicago  news¬ 
papers. 

Ik  Hi  i|c 

Clifton  Daniel,  associate  editor.  New 
York  Times — retired  October  5,  having 
reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
65. 


Gannett’s  post  annual  meeting  report  to 
shareholders  was  rated  best  in  its  indus¬ 
try  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  by  the 
editors  of  Financial  World. 
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COVERING  VOLCANO  eruptions  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii  is  demanding, 
particularly  when  the  eruption  is  in  a  remote,  virtually  inaccessible  area.  The 
latest  eruption  of  Kilauea  Volcano  (September  1 3-18),  shown  in  the  photo  taken 


200  feet  away  in  the  air,  the  first  eruption  iti  several  years,  was  in  a  forest  reserve. 
So  what  Honolulu  Advertiser  reporters  Jan  TenBruggencate  (left)  and  Anne 
Harpham  (and  photographer  David  Yamada)  did  was  "chow  down  on  good  old 
military  c-rations,"  according  to  Jim  Richardson,  state  editor.  Shown  here  is  a 
typical  banquet  near  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  U.S.'  only  volcano  goddess, 

Madame  Pele. 


1  V 

H.  ‘ 

Slanted  coverage  charged  by  reporters 


/Vew  York  Post  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  was  handed  this  week  a  petition, 
signed  by  50  Post  reporters,  that 
criticized  the  coverage  given  to  certain 
candidates  in  the  recent  New  York  City 
mayoral  race.  If  any  of  the  reporters  feel 
he  or  the  Post  lack  integrity,  then  if  they 
have  integrity,  they  should  resign,  he 
told  Barbara  Yunker.  She  put  this  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  newspaper’s  bulletin  board 
September  30  after  meeting  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  over  a  petition  the  reporter  signed 
along  with  about  50  other  of  the  60  Post 
reporters. 

The  one-page  petition  said  that  politi¬ 
cal  coverage  must  be  even-handed,  and 
should  not  favor  any  candidate  except  in 
editorials  or  endorsements.  The  Post  en¬ 
dorsed  Rep.  Ed  Koch  for  mayor  and 
State  Sen.  Carol  Bellamy  for  president  of 
the  city  council. 

By  Editor  &  Publisher  presstime, 
none  of  the  reporters  had  resigned.  But 
coincidentally,  in  a  separate  incident 
columnist  Robert  Lipsyte,  who  had  not 
been  asked  to  sign  the  petition  because 
he  is  an  independent  contractor  for  the 
Post,  resigned  the  same  day  the  petition 
was  delivered  to  Murdoch.  Lipsyte  said 
he  had  been  denied  “the  freedom  to  have 
opinions  in  counterpoint  to  the  paper’s 
policy.’’ 

Yunker  said  of  her  45-minute  meeting 
with  Murdoch;  “He  was  blunt  and 
courteous  to  me.’’  She  said  he  was  un¬ 
happy  that  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
petition  by  a  reporter  from  another 
newspaper  before  it  had  been  presented 
to  him.  She  says  she  had  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation  with  Collins,  making 
him  promise  he  wouldn’t  do  the  story  for 
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the  following  day.  But  she  did  tell  him, 
when  he  inquired,  that  the  petition  had 
been  delivered. 

One  of  the  petitioners  said  the  staff 
had  been  upset  by  the  placement  and 
display  of  favorable  stories  about  Koch 
and  Bellamy  and  about  a  front-page 
editorial  not  labeled  as  such  in  an  early 
edition,  but  which  was  changed  im¬ 
mediately. 

One  of  th^ir  concerns  was  a  Post 
centerfold  that  appeared  September  16, 
three  days  before  the  runoff  between 
Bellamy  and  Paul  O’Dwyer.  Under  the 
headline,  “Cinderella  Carol,’’  a  profile 
was  illustrated  with  1 1  pictures  from  her 
family  scrapbook,  showing  her  at  10 
months,  “with  Santa  at  6,’’  “at  9,  on  the 
way  to  church”  and  “relaxing  after  a 
hard  day’s  campaigning.” 

Murdoch  was  out  of  town  this  week, 
but  Yunker  said  Murdoch  told  her  he 
stands  by  the  Post’s  coverage  and  by  his 
right  to  run  his  newspaper  as  he  sees  it. 

Exclusivity  pacts 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Calgary  last 
month,  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  authorized  its  execu¬ 
tive  board  to  examine  territorial 
exclusivity  practices  of  syndicates. 

Asked  how  NCEW  will  handle  the 
syndicate  issue.  Bob  Pittman,  NCEW 
president  and  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  said,  “At 
this  point  we’re  not  decided.  It’s  a  new 
area  for  us,  and  we’ll  have  to  look  at  it. 
We  have  to  make  some  decisions  on 
what  would  be  productive  and  construc¬ 
tive  for  us  to  do.” 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

9/28  10/5 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  15Vi  15% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  16%  16% 

Combined  O>mmunications  Corp.  (NYSE)  23  24% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  46%  AlVi 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  14%  1514 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  31  30% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  34%  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  12%  12% 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  32  32% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  3OV2  30% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  33y2  33V2 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23  23% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  14%  13% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25  25’% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  16%  17’% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  21%  22’% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5y4  5’% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  20  20’% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12’%  11% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  31%  32% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22%  22% 

Torstar(CE)  .  12%  12% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  28%  30 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9  9 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  13%  13% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2’%  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3%  3’% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  26’%  25% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  39’%  38’% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  5%  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  33%  34 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  28’%  29’% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  47%  46y4 

Domtar(AMEX)  .  12%  12% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  31  30% 

Dymo(NYSE)  .  11%  12% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2%  2’% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  60%  60% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  24  25% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  26%  26% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  26%  28 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  23  22’% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  25%  25% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37’%  37% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  16%  13% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  43%  43% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  13%  13’% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  42%  42 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  6’%  6 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  10’%  11% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  18%  18% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  49’%  50% 

Rockwell  Int’l  (NYSE)  .  30%  30’% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  33%  34’% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8’%  8 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  21’%  20% 

Wood  Irxlustries  (AMEX)  .  4  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20’%  21% 
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Rockwell  sues  UPl  over  stock  report 


Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Rockwell  International  Corp. 
September  4  filed  a  libel  and  negligence 
suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Division  of  Pennsylvania  against 
United  Press  International  for  a  story  on 
the  sale  of  some  of  his  personal  corpora¬ 
tion  stock.  He  complains  that  on  August 
4,  a  UPI  story  implied  that  Rockwell  il¬ 
legally  sold  36,200  shares  of  Rockwell 
International  common  stock  June  20, 
utilizing  inside  information  on  President 
Carter’s  decision  to  cancel  the  B-1 
bomber,  which  the  Pittsburgh-based  firm 
was  building. 

Carter  announced  his  decision  June 
30. 

Responding  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
suit.  Grant  Dillman,  UPI  vicepresident 
and  Washington  manager,  said,  “We 
stand  by  our  story.  It  was  a  factual  ac¬ 
count  of  what  happened  based  on  SEC 
(Securities  and  Exchange  Commission) 
records  and  drew  no  conclusions.” 

The  suit,  which  includes  two  counts  of 
libel  and  one  count  of  negligence,  says 


the  story  implies  the  Rockwell  chairman 
utilized  inside  information  and  violated 
various  government  statutes  and  regula¬ 
tions  in  selling  the  stock. 

Rockwell  has  asked  for  a  jury  trial  of 
his  suit,  which  seeks  a  minimum  of 
$10,000,  allowing  the  court  to  determine 
punitive  damages. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  attorneys  Fred 
Baxter  and  Jerome  Mansmann,  on  behalf 
of  Rockwell. 

The  attorneys  told  E«&P  that  it  is 
spelled  out  in  the  suit  that  the  Carter 
announcement  took  place  10  days  after 
the  sale  of  stock  by  Rockwell  and  that 
UPI  carried  that  story  “with  a  statement 
that  it  was  illegal  and  in  violation  of  FCC 
regulations  to  sell  stock  with  insider 
information  for  an  official’s  own  bene¬ 
fit.”  The  attorneys  said  UPI  was  “imput¬ 
ing  to  Rockwell  that  he  had  violated  the 
regulations  which  carry  criminal  penal¬ 
ties.”  They  said  that  as  a  result  of  the 
UPI  article,  there  were  demands  for 
Congressional  investigation  and  by  the 
FCC. 


Field  board  elects  7  outside  directors 


Field  Enterprises  Inc.  elected  (Oc¬ 
tober  4)  seven  outside  directors  to  the 
board. 

They  are:  Thomas  H.  Baldikoski, 
partner,  Baldikoski,  Klotz  &  Cooper; 
Thomas  F.  Githens,  senior  vice- 
president,  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham 
&  Co.  Inc.;  Ben  W.  Heineman,  presi¬ 
dent,  Northwest  Industries  Inc.;  Robert 
Lemon,  broadcasting  consultant  and 
former  president  of  NBC  radio  division; 
Newton  N.  Minow,  partner,  Sidley  & 
Austin;  Paul  E.  Taylor  Jr.,  partner, 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co.;  and  Royall  Victor, 
senior  partner,  Cravath,  Swaine  & 
Moore. 

Continuing  on  the  board  are  Field  En¬ 
terprises  chairman  Marshall  Field,  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Field,  president  Charles  B. 
Stauffacher,  executive  vicepresident 
John  G.  Trezevant,  and  A.  Robert  Ab- 
boud,  chairman  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago. 

The  board  elected  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  with  Stauffacher  as  chairman. 
Serving  with  him  are  Marshall  Field, 
Frederick  Field  and  Trezevant,  plus  four 
management  members:  John  F.  Stolle, 
Field  Enterprises  executive  vice- 
president;  James  G.  Stuart  Jr.,  Field 
Enterprises  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  counsel;  William  T.  Branham, 
chairman  and  president.  World  Book- 
Childcraft  International  Inc.;  and  Don  B. 
Curran,  president.  Field  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  In  addition,  two  directors 
will  serve  on  the  executive  committee  on 
a  rotating  basis. 

Marshall  Field,  36,  said  the  restructur¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  is  a  natural 
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development  following  the  recent  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Field  trust  which  had 
owned  a  majority  stock  interest  in  the 
company  since  1952.  The  trust  termi¬ 
nated  in  June  when  Frederick  Field  be¬ 
came  25. 

Field  Enterprises  is  a  privately  held 
company  engaged  in  publishing  {Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News; 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  and 
Childcraft),  communications  and  re- 


National  News  Council 
blasted  by  publisher 

John  P.  McGoff,  Panax  Newspapers 
publisher,  whose  editorial  policy  has 
been  criticized  by  the  National  News 
Council,  said  (October  5)  Panax  is  break¬ 
ing  off  contact  with  the  NNC  “until  such 
time  as  the  Council  outgrows  its  present 
penchant  for  lynch-law  ‘justice.’  ” 

The  Council  is  holding  a  public  hearing 
in  New  York  October  19  on  the  Panax 
controversy.  According  to  NNC  execu¬ 
tive  director  William  Arthur,  the  hearing 
will  be  held  whether  Panax  is  rep¬ 
resented  or  not. 

In  announcing  the  Panax  decision, 
McGoff  said,  “For  years,  we  have 
tended  to  question  why  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  media  have  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  Council.  But,  after 
our  experience  of  the  past  few  months, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Council,  under  its  present  leadership, 
and  so  long  as  it  adheres  to  its  present 
arbitrary  style,  cannot  be  an  objective 
forum,  and  may  well  be  emerging  as  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  on  the  American  scene.” 

McGoff  also  discussed  charges  that  he 
had  allegedly  pressured  two  Panax 
editors  to  run  news  stories  critical  of 
President  Carter. 

“No  Panax  editor  was  fired  then,  or 
since  (for  ‘refusing’  to  publish  stories 
sent  to  them  from  corporate  head¬ 
quarters).  The  man  who  resigned.  .  .  . 
did  so  in  what  could  only  be  described  as 
an  internal  misunderstanding.  The  man 
who  was  fired  was  fired  because  he  flat- 
out  refused  to  accept  that  the  chain  of 
command,  the  authority  which  matches 
the  responsibility,  ends  at  the  top  of 
editorial  affairs.  .  .  .”  McGoff  stated. 


Carrier  of  the  year 

The  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  (ICMA)  has  named 
Hayward  C.  Maben,  III,  a  Detroit  News 
carrier,  its  1977  Carrier  of  the  Year.  He 
was  judged  the  country’s  top  newspaper 
carrier  by  the  organization  and  will  be 
presented  a  $2000  savings  bond  and 
trophy  by  President  Carter  next  month  in 
Washington. 

Hayward,  17,  recently  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  was  a  Detroit 
News  carrier  for  five  years. 

While  attending  University  of  Detroit 
High  School,  he  was  a  three-year  honor 
student,  yearbook  editor,  a  member  of 
the  student  senate  and  active  in  school 
dramatics.  He  was  also  an  exhibiting  ar¬ 
tist  in  Your  Heritage  House  Museum’s 
Young  Artist  Exhibition.  i 

The  Detroit  youngster  also  was  the  re-  ( 
cipient  of  a  Michigan  Competitive 


Hayward  C.  Maben  III 

Achievement  Scholarship  Commenda¬ 
tion. 

He  was  honored  in  the  1977  Eleventh 


Scholarship,  a  full  four-year  Air  Force  Annual  Edition  of  “Who’s  Who  Amongl 
ROTC  Scholarship  and  a  National  American  High  School  Students.”  J 
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CIA  connection 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

classified  ad  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
was  recruiting  openly  in  the  same  columns 
using  10  to  12-line  ads  at  approximately 
$12.50  an  insertion. 

E&P  classified  ads  draw  responses, 
we  know,  but  after  the  Lancellotti- 


Bridge  experience  we  wonder  if  CIA  got 
its  moneys  worth. 

Seib  promoted 

Beth  Seib  was  named  an  associate 
media  director  of  D'Arcy-MacManus  & 
Masius,  St.  Louis,  responsible  for  all 
media  activities  for  Anheuser-Busch 
Natural  Light  beer  and  State  of  Missouri 
(Tourism)  accounts. 


UN  Day  chairman 

Larry  G.  Larson,  president  of 
EOCOM  Corporation,  was  recently 
named  chairman  of  the  1977  National 
UN  Day  Committee  by  Henry  Ford  II, 
this  year’s  National  UN  Day  chairman. 
UN  Day  is  officially  observed  on  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  the  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ADVICE 

MONEY 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  single  persons.  Also  Daily 
Horoscopes.  For  samples,  contact  Box 
1733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"CA$H  NEWS”— Ways  to  make  and  save 
money.  Top  readership  response.  Sam¬ 
ples,  low  rates.  CA$HC(5,  2232  Ar¬ 
rowhead  Ave.,  Brooksville,  Fla.  33512. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) — 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 

COINS 

NEWS  SERVICE 

ATTENTION  EDITOR:  R.  Winston  Harris’ 
Worldwide  Numismatic  Column  is  avail¬ 
able  to  you  for  only  $6.00  per  issue ...  or 
TRADE  for  your  advertising  space.  Sam¬ 
ple  columns  FREE.  "COINVERSA- 
TIONS,”  P.  0.  Box  622E,  Franklin,  Mich. 
48025. 

UNITED  NEWS  SERVICE  national  net¬ 
work  of  freelance  reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers  can  handle  ANY  assignment  for 
you.  Let  us  know  your  needs,  we  take  it 
from  there.  No  obligation.  All  inquiries 
held  in  strict  confidence.  United  News 
Service,  210  5th  Avenue,  #1102-EP, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

GARDENING 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced, 
widely-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus 
timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for 
FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.  14202. 

OUTDOOR  FEATURES 

WILDERNESS  WISDOM.  Weekly  outdoor 
feature.  Question  and  answer.  Widely 
read.  Mass  appeal.  Sanmles,  rates:  Mal¬ 
lard  East,  P.  0.  Box  237,  Pittsville,  Md. 
21850. 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

STAMPS 

FREE  to  your  readers,  a  short  bi-weekly 
column  of  little-known  facts  based  on 
the  expertise  of  several  thousand  scien¬ 
tists,  researchers  and  scholars  in  every¬ 
thing  from  art  to  zoology.  Samples  on 
request.  Humanities/Science  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  The  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  52242. 

YOUR  READERS  can  meet  Bigfoot,  the 
Jersey  devil,  UFOs  and  more  in  this  fas¬ 
cinating,  factual  feature.  "OTHER 
REALITIES”  probes  the  unusual,  the 
unknown  and  the  unexplainable.  For 
free  samples  and  rares,  write: 

OTHER  REALITIES 

Box  151 

Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.  19006 

STAMP  SCENE — Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 

SINGLES 

SINGLE  PEOPLE  get  enough  advice! 
Ready  for  a  provocative  column  on  the 
trends,  lifestyles  and  happenings  of  the 
single  world'  Written  by  a  single  with 
just  the  right  combination  of  personal 
insight,  warmth  and  controversy.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  rates:  Paca  Productions,  1 19  S. 
Easton  Rd.,  Glenside,  Pa.  19038. 

TRAVEL 

HEALTH 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  $1.25. 
Send  for  free  samples.  World  travel  col¬ 
umn  now  in  4th  year,  weekly.  #1  Easy 

St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

HOW  TO  STAY,  feel,  look  younger— The 
Natural  Way— through  proper  nutrition 
and  skin  care.  Samples  available.  Box 
1852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONEY 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

AESOP’S  FABLES  of  the  WEEK:  famous, 
simple,  short  stories,  250-300  words.  52 
fables  for  $52  flat  rate;  $1.00  a  week. 
Evaluate  samples.  Eppy,  3848  W.  226th 

St.,  Torrance,  Calif.  90505. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Box  1906,  Jackson,  Wyo.  83001. 


New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every  con- 


Have  more  business  than  can  handle  in 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters.”  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS, 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
186  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  4(X),  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood  Dr., 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795-6026. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

America's  leading  brokers  know  that 
when  it  comes  to  selling  papers,  E&P 
Classifieds  really  give  them  the  busi¬ 
ness!  Here's  a  sampling  of  comments 
received  recently: 

"Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last  ones 
we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton  of  calls 
and  letters." 

"Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling  in¬ 
quiries  .  .  .  from  across  the  spectrum 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  They're 
read  by  people  on  weeklies,  dailies, 
suburbans,  shoppers  and  specialized 
publications  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!" 

"I  sold  both  papers  first  time  around. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  be  an  advertiser— 
it  also  pays!" 

"The  area  5  daily  was  sold  last  week. 
Our  advice  lo  'Hurry'  was  well  found¬ 
ed.  Thanks  Editor  &  Publisher!" 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


K>SITIONS  WANTED 
(Payublt  wHh  ordtr) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
fAemlttance  thotrid  accompany 
copy  unlaaa  credit  aatabllahad). 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approxintately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Closslfiod  Contract  Ratos  Avoilablo  On  Ro^vost 

WeCKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosdoy,  4:00  PM  Now  Yoric  Timo 
Boi  ■ymbers,  nailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  A  Publishor 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


-Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  STS  Leiinfton  Ave.*  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  DAILY  serving  rapid  growth 
area  needs  well-financed,  aggressive 
owner.  Information  to  qualified  buyers. 
Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers,  1^  E.  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA— Weekly 
newspaper  group.  Urban  and  suburban 
areas.  Excellent  growth  record.  $150,(XX) 
gross.  $100,000.  Box  1822,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTROLLING  OR  100%  interest  in 
profitable  weekly  newspapers  serving  at¬ 
tractive,  diversified  Industrial  area  in 
Mid-Atlantic  region.  Excellent  schools 
through  university  level.  Continuous 
growth  since  1967  with  current  annual 
volume  of  $300,000.  Complete  Compu- 
graphic  equipment.  Interest  in  central 
printing  plant  optional.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
Co.,  Natl.  Press  Bldg.,  Washington  D.C. 


GROSS  INCREASING  150%  per  year.  2 
Florida  free  papers  and  distributor.  Com¬ 
bined  circulation  nearly  70,(XX).  Current 
gross  %  million.  Profitable,  solid  organi¬ 
zation,  tax  loss  carryforward.  Will  sell  for 
$6(X),(X)0  with  terms. 

Profitable  weekly  in  Arizona  growth  area 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Dean  Sellers  and  Robert  Houk 
(602)  991-1546 


400M  SOUTH  ILLINOIS  TWIN  WEEKLIES. 
BORNEMAN  BROKERS,  Box  200,  Oconto, 
Wis.  54153. 


ARIZONA— Controlled  circulation  weekly 
—grossing  $60,000  plus,  growing  fast, 
covering  Targe  resort-retirement  area. 
$50,000,  $15,000  down.  Box  1882,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HAVE  A  WARM  WINTER  in  the  Florida  sun. 
My  NET  of  $440  a  week  can  be  doubled. 
Payoff  at  $2(X)  a  week  includes  5-year  es¬ 
tablished  weekly,  office  building,  big 
screened  pool,  nice  homw  with  2V2  acres 
prime  citrus-type  land.  Minimum  $25,0(X) 
cash  down,  as  I'm  going  overseas.  Box 
1873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  or  semi-weekly  located  in  South¬ 
ern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Individual  seeks  to  purchase  paid 
circulation  paper  with  record  of  profits, 
plus  job  printing.  Complete  confidentiality 
with  all  inquiries  answered.  Box  1850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  BI-WEEKLY  with  high  potential 
seeks  investor  interested  in  advertising  or 
management.  Box  1819,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Established,  national  civil 
rights  newsletter.  1200  subscribers.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  based:(202)  547-6606. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  TV  magazine. 
Fast-growing  circulation  27,000.  Gross 
$1500  per  week.  $120,000.  Write  606 
Sivershore  Dr.,  Pensacola,  Fla.  Ph:  (904) 
455-9643,  Miller. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  .  .  . 

New  or  reworked/updated  trade-ins.  CK 
OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372.  Box 
1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMARAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


EQUIPMENTS.  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


NEW  TO  MARKET 
Total  Composing  Room 
facilities  of  Stamats  Publishing  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
ELEKTRON  #71148,  4  magazines 
Model  31  #71143,  4  magazines 
Model  5  #72813,  1  magazine 
Spotless  maintenance.  All  units  with  Hyd- 
raquadders,  electric  pots,  Margach  saws, 
feeds,  Linolites  etc.  6()  extra  Linolite 
magazines  $50,  each.  80  fonts  of  mats, 
proofs  available.  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Burnisher, 
cabinets.  43  Hamilton  steel  galley 
cabinets  Hamilton  type  cabinets,  3CiO  type 
cases  with  or  without  hand  set  types.  Van- 
dercook  presses,  Hammond  saws  etc.  all 
at  ultra<onservative  pricing. 

C.  H.  Ediund  Co.  (612)  333-8171 
253  Third  Ave.  S. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415 
Type  &  Press  of  Illinois,  Inc., 

3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  III.  60657 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact: 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  VIce-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  Exid.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER— Excellent 
condition.  5  heads,  single  delivery.  As  is, 
where  is,  or  turn-key  installation.  Box 
1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  CUTLER-HAMMER  Model  I  counter 
stackers,  completely  reconditioned  by 
George  R.  Hall  Inc.  $7500  each,  FOB 
Clevdand,  Ohio.  Contact  Tony  Agnello, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  (216)  375- 
8581. 


STEPPER  rolling/tying  machine.  Model 
820-0  ‘'Paperman,''^3  hoppers.  Will  collate 
and  top.  Write  P.  0.  Box  482,  Mobile,  Ala. 
36601;  Ph;  (205)  666-2780. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  II  and  Mark  III 
counterstackers.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1791,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MULLER  227  INSERTER.  3:1. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  1833,  EOITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


2  CUTLER-HAMMER  Model  1  counter 
stackers  with  many  spare  parts.  Make  of¬ 
fer.  Call  Tom  Pulaski,  (219)  233-6161. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  Mark  II  stacker,  top 
shape.  Cleaned,  painted  and  delivered— 
$3500.  Expert  start-up  and  service 
available.  We  engineer  systems  and  build  a 
complete  line  of  conveyors  and  other  com¬ 
ponents  to  fit  the  machine  to  your  opera¬ 
tion.  MAILROOM  SYSTEMS  INC.,  (414) 
784-3783. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


-  PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 

your  pages  at  PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps, 
t  quality.  Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How- 

13)  437-2779  ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Cal  (301) 
Calif.  90801.  575-6500. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


PASTEUP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (3M)  233-5211  _ 


PASTE-UP  GRIDS— Drop  Out  Blue.  Stock 
and  Custom  Grids.  Free  details.  Pacific 
Newspaper  Supply,  P.  0.  Box  1413, 
Orange,  Calif.  92668. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUWRITER  IV-A,  spare  parts  kit, 
processor.  IV2  years  old.  No  fonts.  $9400. 
San  Diego.  (714)  755-0973. 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  SYSTEM. 
PDP8-1  computer,  2  Fototronic  1200 
typesetters,  spare  parts,  13  type  discs,  2 
readers,  2  BRPEs,  4  Fairchild  perforators, 
$22,(X)0.  Will  sell  separately.  For  detailed 
information  contact  Jeff  Stalcup,  Tacoma 
News  Tribune,  1950  S.  State  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  98401.  Ph:  (206)  597-8769  or  597- 
8765. 


4961  TWIN  LENS  Compugraphic  with  wire 
stripper,  width  plugs  and  film  strip.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  %3500. 

2961  COMPUGRAPHIC  high  speed  with 
wire  stripper,  spare  parts  kit  and  spare 
reader,  in  mint  condition.  $3500. 

Both  machines  may  be  seen  running. 
Herb  Mack,  Crescent-News,  Defiance, 
Ohio.  Phone  (419)  784-5441. 


RARE  6  pt.  Justowriter  reproducer. 
Recorder  with  reader  and  disk.  Late  mod¬ 
els.  Will  demonstrate,  deliver  in  Zone  2. 
Box  510,  Pearl  River,  N.Y.  10965.  (914) 
735-7070. 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  SYSTEM. 
PDP8-1  computer,  2  Fototronic  1200 
typesetters,  spare  parts,  13  type  discs,  2 
readers,  2  BRPEs,  4  Fairchild  ^rforators, 
$22,(X}0.  Will  sell  separately.  For  detailed 
information  contact  Jeff  Stalcup,  Tacoma 
News  Tribune,  1950  S.  State  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  98401.  Ph;  (206)  597-8769  or  597- 
8765. 


MUST  SELL 

2  Compugraphic  Videosetters  2414 
2  Datum  Mag  Tape  Reader  Systems  5095 
Will  Sell  Separately. 

Good  Condition — Best  Offer 
Helen:  (201)  661-0700 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


PRESSES 


OLDER  4  UNIT  WEB  PRESS;  4  roll  stands, 
ATF  folder:  all  in  good  condition.  Have  2 
webs,  only  need  one.  Reasonably  priced. 
Dealers  welcomed.  Shoppers  Guide  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  (615)  877-1054. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
(loss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Cottrell  V-25,  4  units,  new  1973 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V2" 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312) 
738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  8  units,  2  folders,  new 
approximately  1970,  consisting  of  7  black 
units,  1  3-color  unit,  standard  Urbanite 
folder  with  quarter  fold,  SU  folder  with  col¬ 
lect,  2  drives,  2  8-position  rollstands  and 
all  standing  accessories.  We  will  sell  com¬ 
plete  press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401 
N.  Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph: 
(312)  738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  Web  Offset  Printing 
Press,  S#2010,  6  units,  two  4  position 
roll  stands,  two  50  h.p.  drives — 1966, 
Urbanite  Folder 

Goss  Headliner  1957,  12  units,  two  2:1 
Folders,  3  color  decks.  Unitized  drive, 
22%" 

Combo  Press— LP/Offset,  6  unit  Goss  Mark 
II,  1960,  with  5  color  cylinders,  and  2 
units  Goss  Metro,  1970,  two  2:1  Folders, 
22%" 

R.  Hoe  Color  Convertible,  1952-69,  9 
units,  4  color  cylinders,  5  reverses,  2 
Folders 

Goss  Universal  (2  presses),  2  Folders,  each 
press  2  units,  drive  and  1  color  deck 

Cutler-Hammer  Stacker 

Capco  72"  Rewinder 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  455.  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 

(201)  438-3744 


COMMUNITY  FOLDER  with  25  hp  motor 
and  drive.  Contact  Bulletin  Publishing,  Mr. 
Bill  Trausch,  (213)  869-4088. 


VANGUARD  V-15,  4  units,  36"  web,  17,000 
impressions  per  hour.  4  V22  roll  stands, 
automatic  water  system,  30  HP  DC  motor 
with  variable  speed  transformer.  Box 
1804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lUNIT  COLOR  KING  PRESS,  complete 
with  roll  stand.  Drive  and  speed  variator. 
The  Logan  Banner,  Logan,  W.  Va.  Phone 
(304)  752-6950. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


TOP  STRUCTURE  2  position  roll  stand  and 
hoist  needed  for  Goss  Suburban.  Call  Hal 
Paradis:  (209)  826-3831. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  72  P  INSERTER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1718,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER. 
MUST  SEE  IN  OPERATION. 
BOX  1754,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  II 
OR  MARK  III  COUNTER  STACKER. 
BOX  1796,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  72P 
HOPPER  LOADERS. 

BOX  1784,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY; 

MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEWSPAPER  NEEDS:  1  to  3  unit  News 
King  with/without  roll  stands  or  folder. 
Contact  John  McKay,  Suffolk  Life  News¬ 
papers,  (516)  288-3900. 


EQUIPMENTS.  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOOD,  USED  REWINDER,  up  to  36" 
maximum.  Contact  Bulletin  Publishing, 
(213)  869-4088,  Mr.  Bill  Trausch. 


WILL  PAY  $500  for  12"xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway.  196 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  re^y  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

WE  ARE  PROUD  of  our  track  record.  If  you 
are  seeking  an  active  boy  crew  or  tele¬ 
phone  program  with  an  exceptionally  high 
good  order  percentage,  write  or  call  col¬ 
lect:  D&B  Consumer  Sales  Inc.,  315  Mac- 
Dade  Blvd.,  Collingdale,  Pa.  19023;  (215) 
586-3954. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services, 
Talents  to  the  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience  in  the 
World  \gith  E&P  Classifieds 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


Four  Faculty  Openings 
School  of  Journalism 
Indiana  University 

Renk  end  salary  and  rank  open  depending  upon  experience  and  qual- 
A  ,  ifications.  Outstanding  fringe  package  of  about  22%  includ- 

saiary:  ing  tiaa-cref. 

Job  To  teach  and  conduct  research  on  faculty  of  16  in  a  rapidly 
_  .  _  expanding  program  offering  the  B.A.  in  journalism,  the  M.A. 

UeSCnptlOni  in  journalism,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  mass  communications. 


Positions  Science  Writing  Teacher,  to  offer  courses  in  sd- 
Onen*  writing  and  the  public  understanding  of  science, 

vpeii.  Should  be  able  to  build  and  maintain  close  liaison  with 
science  departments  on  campus  as  well  as  with  major  scien¬ 
tists  and  science  organizations  across  the  nation.  Applicant 
must  be  prepared  also  to  teach  some  basic  courses  in  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  or  editing.  Ph.D.  and  three  to  five  years  of 
professional  media  experience  preferred  or  comparable 
qualifications.  A  broad  knowledge  of  scientific  issues  and 
trends  is  essential. 

Advertising  Teacher.  To  offer  courses  in  principles 
of  advertising,  copywriting,  retail  advertising,  and  problems 
of  advertising.  Applicant  should  also  be  prepared  to  teach 
basic  writing,  reporting,  or  editing.  Ph.D.  and  three  to  five 
years  of  professional  experience  preferred  or  comparable 
qualifications. 

Advertising  Teacher.  To  offer  courses  in  principles 
of  advertising,  copywriting,  retail  advertising,  and  problems 
of  advertising.  Ability  to  teach  core  courses  on  the  news- 
editorial  side  would  be  a  plus.  Ph.D.  arxt  three  to  five  years 
of  professional  experience  preferred  or  comparable  qualifi¬ 
cations. 

Reporting-Editing  Teacher.  To  offer  beginning 
and  advanced  courses  in  writing,  general  reporting,  and 
editing.  Additional  credentials  desired  for  applicant  to  offer 
courses  in  a  specialization  such  as  history  of  journalism, 
broadcasting,  media  economics,  or  media  management. 
Ph  D.  and  three  to  live  years  of  professional  experience 
preferred  or  comparable  qualifications. 

TCSChinO  Normally  two  courses  a  semester  in  addition  to  research 
Losd"  public  service. 


FSCilitlGS*  ^tnie  Pyle  Hall,  home  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  is  a 
*  modern,  well-equipped  teaching  and  research  center  with 
outstanding  facilities  in  audio-visual  instruction,  videotape, 
and  the  new  technology. 

Indiana  University  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Please  send  letters  and  full  resumes  to: 


Royd  G.  Arpan 

Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Committee 
School  of  JournaKsm 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  AVERTISING 


INSTRUCTOR  OR  ASSISTANT  professor, 
with  media  experience,  to  teach  photo¬ 
journalism  and  supervise  student  work  in  a 
darkroom.  MA  Degree  required,  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Applicant  should  also  be  able  to 
teach  basic  reporting  and  editing.  Contact: 
Dr.  Raymond  W.  Buchanan,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Communication,  Florida 
Technological  University,  Box  25000,  Or¬ 
lando.  Fla.  32816. 


JOURNALISM  and 
TECHNICAL  WRITING 


Humanities  department  invites  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  position  at  the  Assistant  or 
Associate  Professor  level  commencing 
January  1978. 

Professional  experience  in  publications 
and/or  technical  writing  is  desirable. 

Send  application  with  vitals  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  Program  for  Scientific/Technical 
Writing  and  Journalism,  Department  of 
Humanities,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  New 
York,  333  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11201. 

An  Equal  Dpportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PRDFESSDR/ASSDCIATE 
Professor  for  joint  appointment  in  the 
Communications  Research  Center  and 
Newspaper  Department  of  the  S.l. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Syracuse  University.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  PhD  and  research  pub¬ 
lications  required.  Experience  in  teaching 
professional  journalism  courses  and  in  re¬ 
search  administration  desirable.  Salary  to 
$18,000  depending  upon  qualifications 
Send  resume  by  November  15  to  Chair¬ 
man,  Search  Committee,  Newhouse 
School,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  13210.  Syracuse  University  is  An  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  to  teach  writing  courses  be 
ginning  in  January.  PhD  with  writing  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Application  deadline: 
November  7.  Dr.  Russell  J.  Jandoli,  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communication,  St 
Bonaventure  University,  St.  Bonaventure, 
N.Y.  14778. 


ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
faculty  members  are  sought  tor  strong 
programs  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Drake  University.  Applicants  should  have 
professional  experience  and  graduate  de¬ 
grees.  Send  resume  to  the  dean.  School  of 
Journalism,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50311.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


FULL-TIME  faculty  position  beginning 
January,  1978.  Should  have  expertise  in 
news  reporting,  in  both  broadcast  and 
print.  Also  teach  journalism  history, 
economics  and/or  public  affairs.  MA 
minimum,  but  professional  experience 
taken  into  account.  Salary  negotiable 
Apply  by  November  7,  1977  to:  Sylvie 
Burgos-wandee,  Coordinator  Public  Com¬ 
munications,  Wheeling  College,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  26003.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CONTROLLER— San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
consumer  publishing  company  seeking 
shirt  sleeve  controller.  Public  accounting 
experience  helpful.  Must  have  3-5  years 
publishing  company  experience.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  overall  accounting  activities,  fi¬ 
nance  and  automated  reporting  systems. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in 
the  number  of  clips  submit¬ 
ted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never  sub 
mit  complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specific¬ 
ally  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 


NEED  MANAGER  for  established  weekly 
on  fringe  of  300M-t-  metro  area  in  Zone  5. 
Must  guide  editorial  content,  do  some  writ¬ 
ing,  take  photos,  direct  ad  sales  and  job 
printing.  Prefer  married  person  interested 
in  community  involvement.  Reply  with  re- 
sumeand  salary  requirements  to  Box  1844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FOR  EXCITING  PUBLICATION 


Excellent  opportunity  for  “take  charge” 
person  combining  skills  of  promotional 
copywriting  and  managerial  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Must  be  ambitious  and  energe¬ 
tic.  Job  entails  overseeing  sales  promotion 
department's  support  of  growing  ad  sales 
staff  in  the  areas  of:  sales  presentations, 
sales  kits,  trade  advertising,  ad  layouts, 
special  events,  merchandising,  etc.  Mar¬ 
keting  background  helpful  in  preparing 
material  using  research  data.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Please  send 
resume^o  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  information  kept  strictly  confidential. 


PUBLISHER  for  weeklies  in  dynamic 
Southeastern  markets.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  manage  newspapers  with  out¬ 
standing  potential.  Owner  is  willing  to 
share  profits  and  equity  with  high-per¬ 
formance  management.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  and  management.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1865, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 


Challenging  new  position  reporting  to  the 
publisher  at  a  100,000  circulation  class 
publishing  firm  located  in  an  attractive  to 
live  in,  but  highly  competitive.  Northeast 
community.  A  true  growth  opportunity  for 
the  highly  qualified  person  selected.  The 
professionally  sales  experienced  executive 
should  have  a  proven  record  of  competi¬ 
tive  success  and  strong  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  advertising,  sales  training,  re¬ 
search  and  promotion.  A  team  leader  and 
player  is  needed.  Position  offers  a  fine 
management  growth  opportunity  with 
commensurate  salary  and  benefit  package 
Please  send  with  complete  confidence, 
strong  references  and  resume  including 
salary  history.  Write  Box  1889,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BROADCASTING 


RADIO-TV  JOBS — Stations  hiring  nation 
wide!  Free  details:  “Job  Leads,”  1680-CM 
Vine  St.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 


CIRCULATION 


ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
National  company  seeking  experienced 
account  manager  to  manage  western 
Pennsylvania  accounts.  Must  know  all 
facets  of  boy  crew  business.  Telephone 
experience  a  plus.  Unlimited  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  and  monetary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  RESULTS-ORIENTED  cir¬ 
culation  manager  needed  for  5-day  PM/AM 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  40,000-50,000 
class.  Need  to  be  well  versed  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  work.  Include  in  resume:  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  required.  Located  in 
competitive  Zone  4  area.  Box  1827,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  combination  daily.  Zone  3.  We  seek  a 
circulation  professional  experienced  in  all 
phases,  with  particular  ability  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  function.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
No.  2  person  in  a  larger  operation  to  as¬ 
sume  total  responsibility  for  circulation 
operation.  We  seek  a  shirt-sleeve  cir¬ 
culator  with  ability  to  sell,  serve,  promote 
and  manage.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  ana  background.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Large  Midwestern  religious  publisher 
seeks  creative  Circulation  Manager  or  As¬ 
sistant  for  challenging  position  with  un¬ 
limited  growth  potential  working  on  largest 
National  weekly  of  its  kind.  Minimum  3 
years  experience  in  circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO:  Box  1838,  Editor  &  F’ublisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EXPANDING  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks 
corporate  level  circulation  director  strong 
in  sales,  promotion,  personnel  recruitment 
and  training,  ABC,  equipment.  Total  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  experience  essential.  Call, 
write:  Bob  Paulos,  FLNI,  601  W.  Main, 
Suite  317,  Spokane,  Wash.  99201,  (509) 
838-4451. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid.  Publisher,  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  508,  Worland,  Wy. 
82402. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5M  daily 
newspaper  in  West  Central  Ohio.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

5-DAY  DAILY  in  scenic  Missouri  town  of 
80(X)  seeks  experienced  ad  manager,  sal¬ 
ary  $1  5,(XX).  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
1823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  knowledgeable  man¬ 
ager  capable  of  directing  a  staff  of  7  in  a 
dynamic  market.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to:  Paul 
McCue,  General  Manager,  Rochester  Post 
Bulletin,  18  1st  Ave.  S.E.,  P.  0.  Box  6118, 
Rochester,  Minn.  55901.  (507)  288-2441. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

LIVE,  WORK  AND  PLAY  in  the  clean  air  of 
colorful  Colorado.  We  expect  to  be  adding 
to  our  staff  soon.  If  you  have  a  strong 
bacteround  in  advertising  sales,  consider 
this  fast-growing  and  progressive  morning 
daily.  Write  cover  letter  selling  yourself 
and  enclose  full  resume  to  Box  1836, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  seeks  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  sales  person.  Salary 
plus  commission.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Advertising  Director,  Evening 
Herald,  300  N.  French  Ave.,  Sanford,  Fla. 
32771. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Advertising  director  for  tri-weekly  headed 
daily  in  Atlantic  resort.  Head  5-person 
sales  staff  and  classified  department. 
Must  be  promotion-minded,  sales  and 
management  oriented.  Fringe  benefits, 
opportunity  for  advancement,  good  future, 
excellent  chance  for  now  number  2  per¬ 
son.  Send  resume  with  date  of  availability 
and  salary  requirements  to  Publisher, 
Gazette-Leader,  1212  Atlantic  Ave., 
Wildwood,  N.J.  08260. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  opening 
exists  on  a  26,000,  6-day  daily  in  the 
center  of  Zone  5.  This  position  requires 
personal  selling  in  addition  to  leading  the 
retail  staff.  This  is  a  highly  competitive 
market  adjacent  to  one  of  the  top  25  metro 
areas  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  prove 
yourself  and  advance  in  a  rather  short 
period.  This  opportunity  is  open  to  present 
managers  as  well  as  those  who  want  to  be. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  the  sell  of 
yourself  to  Box  1888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  inquiries  will  be  acknowledged. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Excellent  salary,  plus  bonus,  all  fringes, 
for  individual  with  proven  ability  in  all 
phases  of  advertising,  including  training, 
motivation  and  management  of  5-person 
staff.  Must  be  well  organized,  self-starter, 
versed  in  promotions.  Located  in  heart  of 
fast  growing,  prosperous  Columbia  Basin. 
Send  complete  resume,  references,  to 
L.  L.  Hicks,  P.  0.  Box  910,  Moses  Lake, 
Wash.  98837. 

AD  SALES  POSITION  open  on  growing 
semi-weekly  in  Wyoming.  Join  a  3-person 
ad  staff.  Some  experience  in  sales  and  lay¬ 
out.  Send  resume  to  Box  1886,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Large,  reputable  shopper  chain  in  Zone  2 
is  looking  for  a  sales  manager  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  track  record.  Must  have  planning 
and  motivational  skills.  Will  work  with  chief 
operational  officer  in  providing  direction 
and  leadership  to  highly  professional  staff. 
Salary  open— pension  and  life  insurance 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Northern  California  weekly,  25M  circula¬ 
tion  needs  innovative  sales  manager  who 
can  handle  key  accounts  and  develop 
small  staff.  Must  be  experienced  with  a 
solid  track  record  in  a  competitive  market. 
Salary,  bonus  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Personnel 
Dept.,  Lesher  Newspapers,  2640  Shade- 
lands  Dr.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94598. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

18,500  circulation  daily  seeks  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve  retail  ad  manager.  Prefer  5-8  years 
advertising  experience.  We  are  seeking  a 
well-organized  self-starter  who  knows  how 
to  direct  people.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  excellent  benefits  and 
good  opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  references  to 
Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher.  A  Zone  5 
newspaper.  • 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed 
for  a  50,000  circulation  morning- 
evening-Sunday  newspaper  in  a  growing 
Texas  market.  The  person  we  are  looking 
for  must  have  a  proven  sales  record  with 
management  experience,  be  promotion- 
mindM  and  be  able  to  direct,  train  and 
motivate  a  staff  of  1 1  plus  art  and  ad  ser¬ 
vice  department.  Advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  excellent  with  this  growing  news¬ 
paper  organization.  Send  confidential  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  to  Box  1727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES  on  25,000 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  4-6  y^ears  experience.  Located  in 
dynamic  Big  10  university  community.  Full 
line  of  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
Herald-Telephone,  1900  S.  Walnut  St., 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401. 


EVENTUAL  OWNERSHIP  of  free  Florida 
resort  weekly  for  aggressive  salesman  will¬ 
ing  to  work  for  it.  Gross  $72M.  Mail  re¬ 
sume  to  P.  0.  Box  1409,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 
33853. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  opening 
exists  on  a  26,000  six-day  daily  in  the 
center  of  Zone  5.  This  position  requires 
personal  selling,  in  addition  to  leading  the 
retail  staff.This  is  a  highly  competitive 
market,  adjacent  to  one  of  the  top  25 
metro  areas  and  provides  an  opportunity  to 
prove  yourself  and  advance  in  a  rather 
short  period.  This  opportunity  open  to  pre¬ 
sent  managers,  as  well  as  those  who  want 
to  be.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  the 
sell  of  yourself  to  Box  1888  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  inquiries  will  be  acknowledged. 


NEED  MANAGER  for  established  weekly 
on  fringe  of  SOOM-r  metro  area  in  Zone  5. 
Must  guide  editorial  content,  do  some  writ¬ 
ing,  take  photos,  direct  ad  sales  and  job 
printing.  Prefer  married  person  interested 
in  community  involvement.  Reply  with  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER:  Want  to  live  in  Boston 
and  work  for  the  Phoenix  or  Real  Paper? 
Consider  Upstate  New  York,  Ithaca,  home 
of  Cornell  University,  etc.,  a  cultural  cos¬ 
mopolitan  hassle-free  city.  Must  be  able  to 
MOTIVATE  sales  staff  and  sell  chain  ac¬ 
counts  for  hip  bi-weekly.  Send  resume  to 
TWO  TIMES,  P.  0.  Box  27,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
14850. 


SMALL  BUT  AGGRESSIVE  daily  with  ex¬ 
pansion  plans  needs  energetic  sales  per¬ 
son!  We're  seeking  someone  with  3-5  years 
competitive  experience  to  aid  in  manage¬ 
ment  ot  a  retaii/classified  “Total  Sell” 
staff  as  well  as  handle  and  develop  ac¬ 
counts.  If  you  feel  your  upward  movement 
is  blocked  and  feel  you're  ready  for  man¬ 
agement,  our  acquisition  minded  company 
could  be  the  answer.  Let's  talk  about  it. 
Send  complete  resume  or  phone:  Reid  L. 
Christensen,  Daily  Gate  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
52632  (319)  524-8300. 
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EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  display  sales  on 
181,000  audited  circulation  weekly  con¬ 
sumer  shopper  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
Minimum  3  years  experience.  Fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  salary,  commission  and  car  ex¬ 
pense.  Send  resume,  including  earnings 
history  to  Box  1869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Well  organized 
person,  strong  on  personnel  management 
and  production  organization  to  direct  staff 
of  9  against  lots  of  competition.  A  great 
opportunity  for  a  hard  worker  on  one  of 
America’s  finest  dailies  in  a  delightful 
growing  college  town.  Resume,  including 
salary  history  tO:  Henry  J.  Waters  III, 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  P.  0.  Box  798, 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

If  you've  ever  had  an  inkling  for  “The  Good 
Life”  of  Western  Nebraska  .  .  .  don't  let 
this  unique  opportunity  pass  you  by.  The 
Scotts  Bluff  (Nebraska)  Star-Herald  is 
seeking  an  Advertising  Director  of  proven 
capability.  A  person  with  a  track  record  of 
being  a  good  people  manager  and 
motivator;  a  self  starter  who  gets  things 
done  and  who  has  innovative  ability  to 
bring  fresh  ideas  to  a  well-rounded  staff  of 
16;  a  person  who  recognizes  that  he  is  an 
image  maker  and  one  who  should  be  at  the 
forefront  of  the  community’s  retail  leader¬ 
ship.  Mild  climate  both  s.ummer  and 
winter.  Located  in  an  irrigated  drought- 
proof  valley.  The  Star-HeraTd  is  an  18,1(X) 
ABC  daily  publishing  Tuesday  thru  Sunday 
mornings  and  is  the  leading  media  in  the 
region.  Advertising  input  is  all-electronic 
utilizing  Hendrix  and  Computype  systems 
in  both  display  and  classified.  Scottsbiuff 
is  located  Northeast  of  Denver,  Colorado 
and  is  near  Rocky  Mountain  ski  areas.  Fine 
recreation  areas  for  boating,  hunting,  hik¬ 
ing,  camping.  Compensation  and  fringes 
are  excellent.  Prefer  applicant  who  is 
graduate  in  advertising  or  marketing  and 
who  is  currently  serving  as  an  advertising 
director,  retail  manager,  or  classified 
manager.  We  are  not  a  training  ground.  We 
are  looking  for  a  professional.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Marc  W.  Anthony,  Publisher,  1405 
Broadway,  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  69361. 


EDITORIAL 


OUTDOORS  WRITER— We're  looking  for 
someone  who  is  aggressive  and  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  fishing  and  boating.  Waterfront 
coverage  is  a  most  important  element  in 
our  sports  section.  Some  desk  work  will  be 
expected.  Write  Michael  Davis,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Clearwater  Sun,  P.  0.  Box 
2078,  Clearwater,  Fla.  33517. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  independent  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  Greater  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  with 
consumer/political/cultural  emphasis  and 
specializing  in  investigative  reporting. 
Administrative  and  writing/editing  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Position  opens  late  fall. 
Write:  Valerie  Mimbel,  Assist,  to  Publisher, 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  2700  19th 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94110. 


EDITOR/WRITER.  Large  national  energy 
related  publisher  needs  an  experienced 
professional  to  head  specialized  editorial 
and  reporting  operation  in  major  office  in 
Gulf  Coast  area.  Excellent  career  opportu¬ 
nity.  5  years  or  more  newspaper  or  trade 
journal  experience  coupled  with  initiative, 
imagination,  judgment,  ability  to  capitalize 
on  top  level  contacts  are  the  qualifications 
sought.  Petroleum  journalism  experience 
wouTd  be  a  plus.  Resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  sent  in  confidence  to 
Box  1809,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  daily  newspaper.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  or  apply  to 
Wapakoneta,  Daily  News,  8  Willipie  St., 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio  45895. 


PROVEN  CITY  REPORTER,  1  year  mini¬ 
mum  experience  wanted  for  progressive 
city-wide  weekly  at  12,000  Northwest  Zone 
9.  Knowledge  of  politics,  urban  issues, 
transportation  desirable.  Long,  irregular 
hours,  hard  work.  $50  per  week.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clippings  to  Box  1824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER/COPYEDITOR 
for  active  Zone  2  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  to;  Asher  Mintz,  Publisher,  Subur¬ 
ban  Publishing  Corp.,  1291  Stuyvesant 
Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  07()83. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

East  Central  Missouri  weekly  needs  a  news 
editor  with  experience  in  local  community 
journalism.  Skills  in  layout  and  photog¬ 
raphy  a  must.  A  good  opportunity  for  a 
creative  person  who  wants  more  responsi¬ 
bility  and  experience.  Contact  Ed  Hall,  The 
Wentzville  Union,  Wentzville,  Mo.  63385. 
(314)  327-6279. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  solid  editing  tech¬ 
niques  and  flair  for  creative  layout  wanted 
to  join  prize-winning  48,000  daily  in  Zone 
1.  2-3  years  experience  preferred.  Send 
work  samples  with  resume  to  Box  1820, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  entertainment  and  recreation 
section.  Must  have  Journalism  degree  with 
a  minimum  of  4  years  experience,  some  of 
it  working  in  or  directing  amusements 
and/or  recreation  matter.  Must  be  capable 
of  assisting  in  the  creation  of  a  new  news¬ 
paper  section  to  contain  entertainment 
news,  including  music,  restaurants, 
movies  or  anything  that  will  give  the  reader 
guidance  in  the  use  of  leisure  time.  VDT 
experience  most  helpful.  5  days  a  week— 
40  hours.  Paid  life  insurance,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  pension.  Long  term  disability 
available.  2  weeks  vacation  after  1  year. 
Salary  negotiable  depending  upon  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Southern  coastal 
state — Zone  6.  Over  lOO.OOO  circulation 
AM  and  PM.  Send  complete  resume  with 
reference  to  Box  1801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  1.  Good  opportunity  with 
small  growing  newspaper.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We're  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  group  of  7  ' 
weeklies  seeking  a  versatile  managing 
editor  to  supervise  our  editorial  staff  of  22. 
If  you  have  proven  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  feel  at  home  with  a  format  com¬ 
bining  strong  investigative  reporting, 
bright  features  and  strong  graphics,  you 
may  be  our  man  or  woman.  We  re  looking 
for  someone  with  energy,  ideas  and  high 
professional  standards.  Perhaps  you're 
presently  a  city  editor,  a  life  style  or  mag¬ 
azine  ecfitor  looking  for  a  place  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  quality,  planning  and  giving  news 
management  room  to  breathe.  We  offer 
excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  profit  sharing.  We're  located  in  Mid¬ 
west  city  of  350,000  offering  environmen¬ 
tal  and  cultural  advantages,  high  quality 
life  style  and  low  cost  of  living  index.  Write, 
include  resume,  or  call  collect;  David 
Hosokawa,  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers  of 
Omaha,  4875  F  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68117. 
(402)  733-7300. 


NEED  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing 
chain  of  5  community  weeklies  and  2 
monthly  magazines  in  highly  competitive 
suburban  area.  $175  per  week.  Zone  5. 
Resume  to  Box  1842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

Harrisburg  weekly,  specializing  in  county, 
state  politics,  117,000,  will  train  now 
caged  tiger/tigeress.  Start  November  14, 
$1 1,000.  Must  possess  instinct  for  juglar, 
proven  ability  to  dig,  sharp  writing  skills 
and  2-3  years  reporting  experience.  Non- 
returnable  clips,  resume  and  references 
tO:  Richard  C.  Halverson,  Editor,  The 
Guide,  2023  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17102. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2Vi  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
17,(XX)  and  a  complete  production  plant. 
It  covers  politics,  location,  sports,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith  who 
are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective, 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write;  l^puty  Minister,  Company  of 
the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Edmonton,  (Can¬ 
ada  T5M-1T9,  or  call  (403)  452-8442. 


COPY  EDITOR — Competent  experienced 
person  to  handle  local  and  wire  copy,  write 
thrift  heads,  layout  eye-catching  pages 
and  know  how  to  polish  a  lead  to  a  sparkle. 
15,(X)0  PM  daily  in  beautiful  South  Ore¬ 
gon.  VDT  background  helpful.  J-Oegree  or 
equivalent.  Send  full  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Harry  L.  Elliot,  Editor, 
Daily  Courier,  P.  0.  Box  1468,  Grants  Pass, 
Oreg.  97526. 


BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
with  the  skills  to  build  contacts  among  the 
movers  and  shakers,  uncomplicate  the 
complicated  and  breathe  life  into  budgets 
and  balance  sheets.  Attractive  living  in  a 
booming  city  of  80,000  in  cowboy/ 
mountain  country.  Please  send  unreturn- 
able  copies  of  a  half  dozen  significant 
stories  with  first  letter  to  Box  1839,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer,  M/F. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  for  combined  circulation 
of  40,000 circulation  daily  in  Zone  5.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  of  the  needs  and  desires 
of  Sunday  readers.  Must  be  imaginative 
and  able  to  produce  best  product  possible. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  irvdividual. 
Send  complete  resume  and  requirements 
to  Box  1837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR  to  produce  news  and 
feature  pages  for  one  of  the  country’s 
brightest  mid-sized  dailies.  Ability  to  spot 
high  readership  news  values  and  to  exploit 
them  with  words  and  graphics  should  lead 
to  one  of  several  key  news  management 
positions  in  a  mobile  staff  and  group. 
Chart  Area  7.  Send  tearsheets  of  current 
work  to  Box  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Versatile,  trained,  who  knows  a  boar  from  a 
gilt,  tractor  from  combine,  tax  levy  from  a 
river  levee,  courthouse  from  city  hall,  and 
able  to  spell  kat.  Or  at  least  willing  to  learn. 
Unusual  opportunity.  For  weekly  offset 
newspaper  of  7400  circulation  in  Western 
Illinois  county  seat  town  of  41(X).  High 
standards  of  excellence.  Unsophisticated 
but  appreciative  and  loyal  readership.  His¬ 
toric  newspaper  with  community  roots  of 
135  years.  Box  1846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
award-winning  twice-weekly  newspaper. 
Quality  paper;  good  workingconditions.  Will 
consider  recent  J-School  graduate.  Send 
complete  information,  irx^uding  starting 
salary  expected.  Box  1765,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

No.  2  job  for  Ohio  7-day  25,000  PM  needs 
aggressive,  imaginative  person  who  is  full  of 
story  ideas  for  sports,  news  and  society  and 
can  get  staff  enthused  about  writing  them: 
We're  heavy  on  local  coverage,  but  always 
looking  for  more.  The  right  person  has  ex¬ 
perience  and  can  get  the  most  out  of  a 
1 5-member  staff.  The  future  is  great,  if  the 
individual  does  what  we  think  can  be  done 
with  this  position.  Box  1776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EAGER  COPY  EDITOR,  thorough  and 
clever  with  headlines,  for  sports  desk.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Prefer  2-3  years 
experience.  Send  resume  and  samples 
(headlines,  writing,  editing,  layout)  to  Paul 
Anger,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Miami 
Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted.  En¬ 
terprising  beginner  or  person  with  1-2 
years  experience.  Join  cohesive,  hard¬ 
working  staff  of  7  out  where  the  West  be- 

Pins.  Contact  Turner  Lake,  Dickinson 
ress,  Dickinson,  N.  D.  Ph;  (701)  225- 
8141. 


LIMA  NEWS.  41,000  daily  in  Northwest 
Ohio  invites  application  from  experienced 
newroom  personnel.  Box  1863,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Midwest  daily  in  a  university  town  needs  a 
desk  person  to  move  copy  and  pages, 
process  art  and  graphics  and  track  down 
several  stories  a  week.  If  you've  got  good 
news  judgement  and  follow-up  on  the 
loose  ends  in  a  story,  we  want  to  talk  to 
you.  We’re  an  18,000  AM  daily  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  offer  advancement 
potential  within  a  respected  group.  Salary 
range  to  $263  per  week  and  company  paid 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  any  rough 
edited  copy  examples  to  Box  1892,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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WE  WANT  AN  ASSISTANT  news  editor  for 
a  150,000  PM  daily,  220,000  Sunday 
paper.  VDT  experience  desired  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Want  proven  pro  who  can  design 
pages,  use  photos  and  graphics  well, 
exhibit  mature  news  judgment.  Successful 
candidate  will  lay  out  inside  pages  daily, 
fill  in  for  news  editor  on  regular  basis  and 
participate  fully  in  putting  out  a  top  metro 
daily.  Send  full  resume,  clips,  page  sam¬ 
ples  and  references  to  Carl  Beyer,  News 
Editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  Da^on,  Ohio 
45401. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter/copy  editor  to  join 
staff  of  3  handling  consumer  and  business 
news  on  northeastern  metro  PM.  Box 
1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  small  but  growing  progressive 
Milwaukee  area  weekly.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  We  want  a  self-starting,  take- 
charge  individual  who  can  do  it  all.  Write, 
take  photos,  do  layout.  Must  be  innovative, 
willing  to  try  new  ideas.  Experience  neces- 
saty.  Send  resume,  samples,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  The  Germantown  Press,  Box 
97,  Germantown,  Wise.  53022. 

ONE  OF  OUR  TOP  WRITERS  expects  to  be 
leaving  us  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We’re  an 
aggressive  19,000  daily  in  a  delightful  uni¬ 
versity  community.  We'll  be  seeking  some¬ 
one  who  can  successfully  contend  with 
plenty  of  competition.  The  job  opening 
likely  will  involve  covering  city  government, 
although  members  of  our  staff  will  be 
considered  for  that  beat.  If  you're  in¬ 
terested,  send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  confidence  to  Box  1858,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

The  Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier,  an 
18,0(X)  AM  daily  and  member  of  a  Midwest 
group,  is  seeking  a  top  notch  reporter  who 
has  a  strong  background  in  35mm  news 
photography.  We  offer  a  competitive  sal¬ 
ary,  company  paid  fringe  benefits  and  po¬ 
tential  for  advancement.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  non-returnable  photos  (or 
copies)  to;  Larry  Perryman,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Box  789,  Decator, 
III.  62525. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  to  handle  television 
coverage,  working  with  a  staff  of  4  to  pro¬ 
duce  daily  stories  and  a  Sunday  television 
magazine.  Applicants  should  have  a 
bac^round  in  editing  television  news  and 
be  able  to  design  innovative  pages  and 
color  section  fronts.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to;  Bill  Robertson,  Sunday  Editor, 
The  Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami, 
Fla.  33101. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  growing 
22,000+  award-winning  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  6-day  PM.  We're  looking  for  a 
minimum  of  4  years  experience  for  a 
pressure-packed  job  writing  heads,  edit¬ 
ing,  rewriting  and  doing  checkout.  Send 
resume  to  Ji^n  Kinney,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Traverse  City  Record-Eagle,  Traverse 
City,  Mich.  49684. 


EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  weekly 
newspaper  operation.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  or  apply  to  Wapa¬ 
koneta  Daily  News,  8  Willipie  St.,  Wapa¬ 
koneta,  Ohio  45895. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  creative  sports  editor 
on  small  California  offset  daily.  Yourself 
and  sports  reporter.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Cliff  Urseth,  P.  0.  Box  7,  Ridge¬ 
crest,  Calif.  93555. 


BRIGHT  REPORTER  to  cover  special  as¬ 
signments,  work  on  copy  desk,  learn  to 
write  editorials.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Publisher,  H  &  S  Publishing 
Co.,  P.  0.  Box  4(X),  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 
37388. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Top-notch  individ¬ 
ual,  both  personally  and  professionally,  to 
fit  into  rapidly  growing  20M  offset  PM 
daily.  Must  know  newsroom  operation  from 
bottom  up,  particularly  city  desk,  quality 
product  and  ability  to  work  with  people  at 
all  levels  both  inside  and  outside  the  plant. 
New,  modern  building  with  immediate 
plans  for  front-end  computerization.  Good 
retirement,  other  benefits.  Contact:  Tom 
Hayer,  Executive  Editor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Ave.,  Naples  Fla. 
33940  or  phone  (813)  262-3161. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS  SPORTSWRITER  who  can 
edit,  handle  stringers  and  who  isn’t  afraid 
of  long  hours  needed  immediately  by 
award-winning  8000  circulation  daily  in 
Central  New  York.  Write  or  call  Barry 
Abisch,  Managing  Editor,  The  Evening 
Sun,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  13815;  Ph;  (607) 
334-3276. 


WIRE  DESK  EDITOR 

Major  metro  in  one  of  country's  best  resort 
areas  seeks  aggressive,  talented,  ambiti¬ 
ous  pro  for  news  desk  supervisory  position. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Outstanding 
future  potential. 

The  field  is  wide  open.  But  the  person  we 
are  looking  for  probably  is  now  the  ci^  or 
news  editor  of  a  medium  (up  to  80,000) 
paper  who  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  move 
up  to  a  better  job.  If  you  are  interested, 
sent  letter,  resume  and  1  tearsheet  of  a 
Page  1  you  composed.  Box  1877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER  experienced  in  business  subjects 
to  research  and  write  magazine  articles 
about  retailers  in  the  recreational  marine 
industry.  Work  on  assignment  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis.  Letter,  detailing  credentials 
to:  Marine  Business,  38  Commercial 
Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  75,000-k  weekly  in 
attractive  community.  Zone  8.  Must  be 
capable  of  producing  (on  time)  a  paper 
known  for  clean,  well-written  copy  and  in¬ 
teresting  content,  without  a  large  staff. 
Scanner  or  VDT  experience  an  asset.  Send 
complete  earnings  and  employment  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  OPENINGS 

We  have  immediate  openings  for  experi¬ 
enced  persons  in  the  following  positions: 
REPORTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
COPY  DESK 
LIBRARIAN 
SPORTS  REPORTERS 
OUT(X)OR  WRITER 

Our  weekly  salary  for  fully  qualified  edito¬ 
rial  employees  is  up  to  $343  and  for  a  libra¬ 
rian  is  up  to  $267. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  tO:  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  The  Capital  Times,  P.  0.  Box 
8060,  Madison,  Wise.  53708. 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  the  Capital 
Times. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS. 
Profit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  list¬ 
ings.  Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer’s 
Newsletter,”  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box 
128),  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


LIBRARIANS 


REFERENCE  EDITOR 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  librarian  to  assume  direction  of  the 
news  department  reference  library. 
Necessary  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Library  Science  or  re¬ 
lated  field,  a  minimum  of  2  years  special 
library  experience,  previous  supervisory 
background  with  a  knowledge  of  informa¬ 
tion  retreival  systems  desirable.  Position 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  fresh 
approach  to  reference  department  opera¬ 
tion.  Excellent  working  conditions  in  a 
modern  newsroom  facility.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  education  and  experience. 
Send  resume  to  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Employee  Relations,  Communications 
Center,  Dallas,  Texas  75222.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMEN 

We  have  openings  for  experience 
pressmen.  We  prefer  experience  on  offset 
presses  (we  have  a  Metro). 

Our  weekly  salary  is  up  to  $285  days,  $299 
nights.  To  apply,  send  a  letter  tO:  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  8056,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise.  53708;  or  contact  Personnel 
Dept.,  (608)  252-6336. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  ASSISTANT  needed  for  small 
Alaska  offset  daily  newspaper.  Chance  to 
learn  full  color  on  latest  equipment.  Scale 
depending  on  offset  experience.  Write 
Publisher,  Daily  News,  Box  7900,  Ketchi¬ 
kan,  Alaska  99901. 


PRODUCTION 


PLANT  MANAGER — New  Jersey  web  offset 
newsprint  plant  with  laige  volume  in  circu¬ 
lars  and  newspapers.  Goss  Urbanite  and 
Suburban  presses.  Experience  on  press 
and  in  management  required.  Right  person 
will  be  rewarded  with  excellent  sala^  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1778,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COLDTYPE  SUPERVISOR 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  consumer  publish¬ 
ing  company  has  opening  for  Coldtype 
Supervisor.  Must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  copy  flow,  pasteup,  camera, 
typesetting  and  markup.  Ability  to  train 
and  motivate  staff  essential.  Send  resume, 
including  salary  history,  to  Box  1710, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 

Immediate  Opening 

Major  newspaper  is  seeking  a  "shirt 
sleeve”  production  director  to  manage 
transition  from  hot  type  to  our  new  Dymo 
7A20  cold  type  systen.s  as  well  as  produc¬ 
tion,  engraving  and  art  and  retouching  de¬ 
partments. 

This  position  is  new  and  offers  a  lucrative 
salary. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1737, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  NEEDED  to  oversee  commer¬ 
cial  typography  operation  and  production 
of  daily  newspaper  in  Berkeley,  California. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  design,  typog¬ 
raphy,  graphic  arts,  photography  and 
printing;  managerial  skills  required. 
$13,000.  Send  resume  tO;  James  Kelly. 
The  Daily  Californian,  2490  Channing 
Way,  Berfteley,  Calif.  94704. 


PRODUCTION  STAFF  ENGINEER 
Zone  9  daily  is  seeking  a  production  staff 
engineer  with  a  minimum  of  2  years  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  applications  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  BS  in  Engineering.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  conducting  production 
plant  facilities  planning,  flow  analysis 
studies  and  analyzing  and  implementing 
production  reports.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  program.  Women  and  members  of 
minority  ethnic  groups,  among  others,  in¬ 
vited  to  apply.  If  you  are  looking  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  opportunity  and  meet  the 
above  qualifications,  send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements,  to  Box  1864, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR,  weekly 
youth  oriented  newspaper  in  Roslyn,  Long 
Island.  Heavy  type  spec  and  fast  paste-up. 
Knowledge  cold  type  and  camera.  Good 
organizer,  2  years  newspaper  experience. 
$250  per  week.  Resume  and  references  to; 
GOOD  TIMES,  24  Lumber  Rd.,  Roslyn, 
N.  Y.  11576. 


AD  MARKUP  AND  TYPESETTERS 
Need  experienced  person  to  markup  retail 
ads,  also  need  typesetters  for  large  chain 
of  weeklies  in  (Jenver.  Dymo  equipment. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Community  Publications  Co.,  Att: 
Richard  E.  Wilbanks,  3501  E.  46th  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo.  80216. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


ALUMNI  AND  PR  DIRECTOR— A  prestigi¬ 
ous  East  Coast  boarding  school  needs  an 
alumni  officer,  reporter-photographer  who 
can  handle  everything  from  alumni  rela¬ 
tions  to  routine  news  releases  and 
magazine  layout.  Must  be  imaginative, 
creative  and  a  self-starter.  Will  be  key  per¬ 
son  in  Alumni  and  Development  Office. 
New  Jersey  or  Manhattan  contacts  helpful. 
Send  resume  to;  F.  Edward  Potter,  Jr., 
Headmaster,  The  Peddie  School,  Hights- 
town,  N.J.  08520. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  di¬ 
vulge  the  name  or  address  of 
a  box  holder. 


HELP  WANTED 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


HELP  WANTED 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


JOIN  THE  NEW  DYNAMITE  SALES  TEAM! 

We  re  on  a  fast  track  with  the  success  of  the  new  Executive  Editor/ 
80  plus  the  Logigraphic  System  and  now  the  super  state-of-the-art 
Copy  Processing  System/6(XX). 

We  are  going  to  add  a  few  selected  industry  professionals.  The  kind 
who  can  make  things  happen.  If  you  are  one  of  them  call  collect 
or  send  your  resume  in  confidence  to; 

JACK  NICHOLSON,  Vice-president  of  Marketing— (213)  325-6060 


LOGICON 


24225  Gamier  Street 
Torrance,  Calif.  90505 


DYMO  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS.  INC.,  AN  ACTIVE  MULTI-NATIONAL  LEADER  IN 
COMPUTERIZED  PHOTOCOMPOSITION  SYSTEMS  AND  ASSOCIATED  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTED  PROCESSING  MARKETS,  HAS  AN  IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  INDIVIDUALS  TO  ASSUME  CHALLENGING  LEADERSHIP  ROLES 
IN  CUSTOMER  TRAINING. 


APPLICATIONS  SPECIALISTS 

(Copy  Processing  Systems) 

Responsibility  for  systems  application  and  cus¬ 
tomer  training.  Background  should  include  news¬ 
paper  graphic  arts  experience  with  an  emphasis  on 
prepress  operation.  Your  newspaper  production, 
graphic  arts  or  systems  manufacturing  experience 
is  urgently  needed  to  train  our  expanding  customer 
base  and  assist  Jn  the  overall  installation.  Travel  is 
extensive,  due  to  customer  support  activities. 
Positions  offer  attractive  salary  and  opportunity  for 
growth  along  with  a  broad  based  fringe  package. 
Please  send  Resume  to: 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

DYMO  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 

355  Middlesex  Ave. 

Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 
We  Are  Pleased  To  Be  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  ENTHUSIASTIC,  hardworking,  track  rec- 

Former  White  House  aide  wants  to  under-  ord,  quality  leadership,  circulation  director 
study  publisher.  For  last  5  years  assistant  ^ 

to  nationally  known  labor  mediator.  Spe-  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
cial  experience  in  big  city  newspaper  labor  ,,  Z  Tj  ;  ;  ^ 

relations.  Box  18757  Editor  &  Publisher.  CIRCULATOR-Excellent  references.  De- 

sire  management  spot  with  dynamic,  ag- 
o/iox/irtAiicTo  gressive  organization  in  New  York  City 

_ CAHTOONISTS _  area.  Box  1813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SENIOR  ARTIST  would  like  to  finish  career  YOUNG  CIRCULATOR:  15  years  experi- 
in  editorial  cartooning.  Samples.  Box  ence  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  AM  and 


1755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST,  sports  and  editorial.  25 
years  experience  in  Boston  area.  Excellent 
references.  Phil  Bissell,  Box  565, 
Westboro,  Mass.  01581. 


PM.  medium  and  small  dailies,  weeklies 

-  and  shoppers,  voluntary  collect  and  free 

editorial.  25  publications.  Would  like  to  relocate  as  man- 
ea.  Excellent  ager  of  medium  size  publication  or  staff 
Box  565,  position  on  large  paper.  Box  1861, Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  8,  1977 


Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


UBRARIANS 


CIRCULATOR,  38,  now  staffer  on  metro, 
seeks  return  to  director  of  20-40M  daily  or 
small  group.  I  have  the  abili^  to  reach 
goals  through  people.  Over  20%  gain  last 
position.  References.  Any  Zone.  Box  1856, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  experience 
in  other  departments  too,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  innovative,  enlightened, 
daily  or  weekly  publisher.  Box  1874,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  7500  daily.  30 
years  experience,  seeks  NEW  challenge. 
Box  1884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DIRECTOR  wanting  to  trade  my  advertising 
highs  for  your  Rocky  Mountain  highs.  Box 
1835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  AND  young  enough. 
Copy  editor  stymied. 

Box  1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP  YOUNG  REPORTER  looking  for 
first  break.  Hard  news,  sports,  features. 
VDT  ei^rience.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  senior  reporter.  5  years  experi¬ 
ence,  2  years  major  metro  daily.  MS, 
foreign  service  and  languages,  wire  service 
experience,  VDT,  editing.  G.  Ruderman, 
(617)  267-2962  (mornings). 


HARD-WORKING,  experienced  govern¬ 
ment  and  sports  reporter  with  MAJ  and 
photo,  editing,  layout  skills  seeks  position 
in  Zones  2,3,4.  Box  1851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LABOR  EDITOR,  34,  with  highly  respected 
daily  publication  in  Washington  seeks  post 
in  bureau  of  large  daily,  news  magazine, 
syndicate  or  wire.  Box  1802,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  SPORTSWRITER  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  metro  area  daily  covering  college, 
pros.  15  years  experience  includes  sports 
editorships,  radio,  wire  service,  maga¬ 
zines.  Can  do  makeup,  layout,  some  VDT. 
Tired  of  small  town  pa^rs,  long  hours  and 
little  compensation.  Single,  34.  Member 
SDX,  Jaycees.  Now  in  Zone  3.  Box  1810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  editor,  bored  with  current  job, 
seeks  challenge  on  paper  that  wants  to 
improve.  Exacting  editor,  top  manager, 
local  news-orient^.  VDT.  Any  Zone.  Box 
1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  BS  Degree  in  sociology 
from  Cheyney  State  College.  M.Ed.  Degree 
in  educational  media  from  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity.  Business  Management  Certificate 
from  Die.,  Journalism  certificate  from 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of  Advertising 
and  Journalism.  4  years  eimerience  as 
editor  and  sports  writer  for  The  Cheyney 
State  Weekly.  2  years  experience  as  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Temple  Times.  Salary 
open.  Contact  Vernon  Brooks:  (215)  226- 
0235. 


4  MAN  SPORTS  STAFF  rolled  into  one.  The 
hard  work  is  fine,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it 
for  a  larger  daily  with  better  pay.  Excellent 
organizer  and  writer  with  a  good  eye  for 
page  design.  Box  1829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  THE  BEST?  Multiple  award-winning 
shirtsleeve  editor  seeks  job  as  editor  of 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Now  lost  in  large 

froup.  Sk>uth  preferred.  Box  1456,  Editor 
.  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR— Hot  type,  cold  or  VDT. 
Selects  stories  with  readers  in  mind.  Sharp 
heads,  layouts.  Box  1734,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOIN  the  Save  the  Editor  Foundation-^ive 
me  a  job.  As  a  weekly  editor,  I  do  it  all: 
reporting,  newspaper  and  ad  layout,  re¬ 
write,  headlines.  With  2  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  under  deadline  pressure.  I'm  looking 
to  specialize  in  news  and  features.  24  and 
eager  to  succeed.  Box  1868,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METRO  DAILY  special  assignment  writer, 
27,  wants  to  get  back  into  sports  writing.  4 
years  sports  experience.  Can  handle  desk. 
Box  1891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPLACED  BY  PR  PERSON.  Told  it  like  it 
was  in  small  town.  Have  5  years 
reporting-photo  experience.  Seek  position 
on  daily  any  Zone.  Box  1866,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURES  WITH  FLAIR  are  what  I’ll  add 
to  your  paper.  Deskman-reporter  with  8 
years'  experience  can  lead  your  Living 
staff  or  help  the  boss.  Box  1871,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  and  May  Journalism  grad 
seeks  permanent  employment.  Have 
summer  experience  covering  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  sports.  Photography  experi¬ 
ence  also.  Any  Zone.  Box  1862,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  27,  for  metro  daily 
wants  a  change  of  scene.  4  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  18%,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  seeks  city  hall,  court¬ 
house  or  general  assignment  position.  I 
have  3  years  professional  experience,  and  I 
am  knowledgeable  with  a  camera.  Zones  4, 
6,  8,  9.  Box  1880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  SPORTSWRITER,  26, 
needs  change  from  small  daily  which  does 
not  care  any  more.  4  years  experience 
schoolboy  beat,  some  college,  little  pro. 
Also  skilled  in  layout,  lively  columns.  Look 
for  move  to  larger  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  5  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  move  just  about  anywhere 
for  challenging  position.  Box  1857,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER  seeks  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Baton  Rouge,  Houston  or  Austin 
job.  7  years  on  32,000  daily,  4  as  bureau 
chief.  Solid  experience  in  news,  features, 
arts,  photo,  editing.  Know  VDT.  Box  1859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — One-man  sports  staff  at 
9000  PM  Michigan  daily  seeks  work  at 
larger  paper  anywhere.  Can  handle  editing 
and  c(^y  duties  and  relocate  immediately. 
Box  1867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  POINT,  WRITING.  Columns,  fea¬ 
tures,  reports.  After  2  years  as  sports 
editor  on  a  daily  in  a  very  active  location, 
ready  for  the  jump  to  a  good  big  city  paper. 
Box  1689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAKEUP  EDITOR  skilled  in  layout,  full 
desk  procedure,  VDT.  Seeks  position  on 
Zone  1  or  2  daily.  Box  1687,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLEAR  AND  MEANINGFUL  copy  is  my 
specialty.  Bright,  talented  suburban 
weekly  editor  with  year  of  experience  cov¬ 
ering  government  and  schools  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job  with  quality  small  or  medium 
daily.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  copy  editor  or  writer  with  3 
years  experience  on  campus  newspapers 
seeks  job  on  small  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone 
8,  3  or  4.  Willing  to  train  on  the  job  for 
other  positions  as  well.  Have  written, 
edited  and  done  some  layout.  College 
senior  willing  to  relocate.  Box  1713,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  EDITOR-REPORTER,  32,  10 
years  experience,  seeks  interesting  job, 
daily  or  weekly  chain,  with  future.  Strong 
arts  coverage,  features,  government, 
schools,  courts.  Currently  city  editor, 
4(XX)  circulation  weekly.  Pleasant,  inno¬ 
vative,  married,  community-oriented.  Box 
1722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  26,  ag¬ 
gressive,  hardworking:  an  eye  for  details 
and  mindful  of  deadlines;  upbeat 
features— seeks  greater  challenge.  Box 
1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  writer  with  talent  in  news 
and  preference  for  oports  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  post  any  Zone.  Box  1764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  WANT  A  JOB  in  the  San  Diego  area.  2 
years  experience  obtained  on  small-town 
daily  and  new,  enterprising  weekly.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  sports,  hard  news  and  features. 
Editing,  headline  writing  and  production 
experience  also  an  asset.  Am  eager  enough 
to  plan  a  visit  to  area  October  8.  Box  1768, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-VDT  EDITOR,  33,  11  years  on 
Zone  3  daily  in  sports  seeks  newchallenge. 

Tennis  current  beat,  but  sports  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Experience  in  back  shop  layout  MOVING  MAf 
supervision  and  all  VDT  operations  includ-  year  news  vete 
ing  rev  4,  agate  formats.  Seeks  spot  in  only),  partly 
Southern  coastal  area  or  Florida.  Box  seeks  travel-w 
1847,  Editor  &  Publisher.  cut  costs  of  i 

-  trips  to  Gala 

COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi-  Flaneur  who  I 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi-  nowhere — bu 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1885,  Editor  1 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  8,  1977 


GRAPHICS 


LAYOUT  EXPERT  with  8  years  experience 
in  sports,  news,  entertainment  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  small  and  medium  papers.  BJ, 
solid  background  in  writing,  photography 
and  editing  as  well  as  typography.  Modular 
devotee  in  the  functional-design  school. 
VDT  experience.  Prefer  paper  considering 
typographical  change  but  will  be  happy 
working  in  established  format  if  it’s  a  good 
one.  Box  1878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  with  7  years  experience  on  na¬ 
tional  publication  that  recently  closed  is 
available  for  new  position,  preferably  in 
Florida.  Peggy  Tippett,  14404  Brad  Drive, 
Rockville,  Md.  20853,  (301)  871-7655. 


MAINTENANCE 


BUILDING  MANAGER/MAINTENANCE  MAN¬ 
AGER.  14  years  experience  in  supervision 
of  machinists,  electricians,  building  en¬ 
gineers.  Capable  of  setting  up  PM 
programs  for  all  areas.  Box  1870,Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
position  on  daily  in  any  zone.  Currently 
staffer  for  wire  service.  Award-winner. 
Strong  on  feature  and  spot  news.  Layout 
experience.  Journalism  school  graduate. 
Box  1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARRIED,  MATURE,  mortgaged  news- 
photographer  seeks  sufficient  salary  to 
sustain  self,  spouse  and  sprout.  Fight  un¬ 
employment.  Hire  me!  Tom  Nestel,  1704 
Hialeah,  Orlando,  Fla.  32808.  (305)  299- 
0118. 


PHOTO  EDITOR,  metro  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  layout,  initiating  assign¬ 
ments,  picture  judgment,  wire  and  local. 
Extensive  photo  background.  Wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  publication  committed  to  better 
pix  usage.  Box  1881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ALPHATYPE  OPERATOR,  Floppy-Disk  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  relocation  in  South, 
Southwest  or  West  Coast.  Box  1828,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  METRO  head  pressman.  Proven  abil¬ 
ity  with  strong  leadership  and  experience 
in  all  pressroom  procedures.  Box  1748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  PR  man  now  with  national 
news  agency  seeks  PR  creative  challenge 
in  New  York  City  metro  area.  Resume,  clips 
on  request.  Box  1657,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


VETERAN  SPORTSWRITER  seeks  position 
on  medium  size  Zone  3  daily.  Experienced 
in  covering  college  sports  and  auto  racing. 
Also  experienced  in  use  of  VDT  and  scan 
copy.  Available  uoon  reasonable  notice. 
Write  Box  1876,  uitor  &  Publisher. 


CORPORATE  PR  EDITOR,  25,  seeks  edito¬ 
rial  position  with  consumer  magazine.  Im¬ 
pressive  portfolio  of  publications.  Strong 
production  trafficing  skills.  U.  of  Missouri 
BJ.  Will  relocate.  Box  1873,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOVING  MAN — Peripatetic,  retired  30- 
year  news  veteran  (award-winner,  features 
only),  partly  independent  financially, 
seeks  travel-writing  outlets  of  any  sort  to 
cut  costs  of  upcoming  "tramp”  voyages, 
trips  to  Galapagos,  Amazon,  Far  East. 
Flaneur  who  knows  flanerie  will  get  him 
nowhere — but  writing  could  help.  Box 
1^5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
E&P’s  CIA  connection 


In  a  not-so-funny  piece  lamenting  the 
fact  we  were  not  listed  among  those  with 
a  “CIA  connection,”  (E&P,  Sept.  17, 
page  40),  we  added:  “We  probably  had  a 
CIA  connection  without  even  knowing 
it.” 

And  how  right  we  were.  E&P,  that  is, 
not  RUB. 

Four  days  after  the  appearance  of  our 
article  we  received  a  letter  saying:  “I 
was  just  reading  your  column,  chuckling 
a  little  at  the  absurdity  of  the  CIA  and  its 
association  with  newspapermen,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  me.  There 
you  were,  writing  a  funny  little  column 
about  the  CIA  and  you  probably  didn’t 
know  that  back  in  the  l%0s,  when  you 
were  waiting  for  the  agency  to  question 
you  about  your  trip  to  Russia,  the  CIA 
was  using  Editor  &  Publisher  to  recruit 
newspapermen  into  its  service.” 

That  was  John  R.  Lancellotti  writing, 
formerly  a  reporter  in  the  Kearny  office 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News.  He  was 
right — no  one  in  the  E&P  office  ever 
knew  anything  about  it  until  receipt  of 
his  letter. 

In  a  masterful  understatement,  Lancel¬ 
lotti  wrote:  “1  suppose  by  this  time  I 
have  your  attention,  so  I’ll  tell  you  the 
story.”  It  went  like  this: 

One  of  his  fellow  reporters  in  the 
Kearny  office  in  1%6  was  Peter  Bridge, 
the  reporter  who  later  went  to  jail  in  New 
Jersey  because  he  refused  to  reveal  his 
sources.  Bridge  was  a  regular  reader  of 
the  E&P  classified  advertising  pages 
(and  an  occasional  respondent  to  some 
box  numbers).  After  replying  to  one  in¬ 
triguing  ad.  Bridge  was  called  by  a  man, 
who  identified  himself  as  a  recruiter  for 
CIA  and  he  had  several  interviews. 

Lancellotti  talked  Bridge  into  making  a 
contact  on  his  behalf — “I  thought  being  a 
spy  would  be  a  blast.” 

“My  appointment  with  the 
recruiter — 1  don’t  remember  his  name 
anymore — was  for  late  one  afternoon  at 
CIA  headquarters  in  New  York.  At  that 
time,  they  were  on  the  ninth  floor  of  an 
office  building  just  about  across  the 
street  from  the  Daily  News  Building  on 
42nd  Street.  The  listing  on  the  directory 
in  the  lobby  said  simply  “U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.”  When  1  got  off  the  elevator  on 
the  ninth  floor,  I  found  a  drab  green  door 
devoid  of  all  markings  except  the  room 
number. 

“The  suite  consisted  of  three  offices, 
bare  except  for  basic  office  furniture: 
metal  desks,  a  few  metal  chairs,  a  filing 
cabinet  or  two,  the  American  flag,  a  wall 
carving  of  the  American  eagle  and  a  little 
man  sitting  behind  one  of  those  desks 
with  a  map  of  the  world  on  the  wall  be¬ 
hind  him. 
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“First  he  asked  why  I  wanted  to  join 
the  CIA.  Then  he  gave  me  the  lowdown 
on  the  job  that  was  open.  Being  an 
operative — a  spy /was  out.  I  was  too  old. 
They  recruited  spies  from  the  college 
campuses,  he  said,  and  gave  them  spe¬ 
cial  training.  He  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  spy  recruit  would  be  practically 
raised  to  manhood  by  the  CIA. 

“As  for  me,  the  only  thing  that  was 
open  was  a  bureaucrat’s  job  in 
Washington.  They  were  looking  for 
someone  to  pull  together  reports  from 
their  men  in  the  field.  My  job  would  be 
essentially  that  of  a  rewriteman  and  I’d 
be  paid  something  like  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  a  year. 

“That  wasn’t  for  me,  and  I  told  him. 
Well,  he  said,  the  only  other  thing 
available  demanded  a  great  deal  of  dedi¬ 
cation.  I’d  be  an  undercover  operative, 
but  it  wouldn’t  be  very  glamorous.  At 
that  time  they  were  trying  to  get  accurate 
information  about  the  political  climate  in 
the  Vietnamese  boondocks,  he 
explained.  If  I  passed  all  the  tests,  I 
would  be  assigned  to  the  AID  progiam  in 
Indo-China  ...  to  work  in  an  AID 
program  helping  the  people  .  .  .  and  to 
report  back  regularly.” 

Lancellotti  said  he  would  think  about 
it,  which  he  did  for  several  weeks,  sub¬ 
sequently  telephoning  to  say  “no 
thanks.”  That  was  the  last  he  heard  of  it, 
he  said. 

This  sounded  so  much  like  a  fairy  tale 
we  checked  it  out  with  Bridge.  He  con¬ 
firmed  it  all.  He  even  sent  us  copies  of 
correspondence  he  had  at  the  time  with 
CIA  people. 

Bridge  even  remembered  the  ad  in 
E&P  to  which  he  responded  was  placed 
by  a  company  with  the  name  of 
“Columbia”  or  “Colombia”  and  was  a 
large  ad.  It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  find. 

The  two-column  five-inch  classified 
display  ad  appeared  in  E&P  Feb.  5,  1966, 
page  58.  It  was  placed  by:  “Columbia 
Development  Corp.  P.O.  Box  2989, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.Y., 
10017”  and  it  said  in  large  type: 

“Lightweights  need  not  apply.”  Copy 
read:  “This  is  a  tough  overseas  assign¬ 
ment.  College  graduates  in  social  sci¬ 
ences,  International  Relations,  or  related 
studies,  in  excellent  health  to  organize 
and  administer  extensive  overseas 
programs.  Must  be  outgoing,  flexible, 
imaginative,  persuasive,  resourceful. 
Public  Relations  or  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  experience  and  some  language  abil¬ 
ity  (French,  Spanish,  Oriental)  desirable. 
Salary  flexible,  fringe  benefits  liberal.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Will 
consider  only  complete  resumes.  Send  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  Stallings.” 


Bridge  answered  the  ad.  After  several 
weeks  he  was  advised  the  “company” 
was  interested  and  he  would  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  representative  in  a  room  at 
the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark,  one 
night.  He  was  kept  waiting  for  30  mi¬ 
nutes  by  a  man  who  later  identified  him¬ 
self  as  a  CIA  agent  who  said  the  agency 
was  interested  in  his  application. 

Bridge  says  the  agent  was  so  secretive 
he  left  the  hotel  room  with  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  answers,  among  them  what  he 
would  be  doing  for  CIA. 

A  couple  of  months  went  by  and 
Bridges  received  this  hand-written  note 
from  “G.  G.  Zitrides,  P.O.  Box  1975, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,”  dated  May  25,  1966: 

“Dear  Peter — Please  excuse  the  in¬ 
formality.  Please  read  instructions,  sign 
ticket  and  make  certain  you  have  it  with 
you  when  you  appear  at  Rm.  113  Uris 
Hall,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Columbia  University,  W.  1 16th  Street  & 
Broadway  either  on  4  June  or  11  June. 
Let  me  know  which  date  you  will  take 
tests.  Best  of  luck.” 

Bridge  says  he  was  getting  “a  little 
queazy  about  the  whole  affair”  and  miss¬ 
ed  the  first  date.  Then  he  received 
another  letter  from  “Zitrides”  this  one 
typewritten  addressed  to  “Dear  Mr. 
Bridge”  and  dated  June  7: 

“On  May  25, 1  sent  you  a  ticket  which 
will  have  permitted  you  to  take  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Career  Development  Program 
Examinations  given  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  either  on  4  June  or  11  June.  I  re¬ 
quested  that  you  should  let  me  know 
which  date  you  picked  if  any.  This  is 
important  because  the  tests  will  not  be 
evaluated  unless  I  notify  Washington  of 
the  date  taken.  We  cannot  proceed 
considering  you  until  we  have  these 
tests.  I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
as  to  what  you  have  decided  to  do  about 
this  matter.” 

Then  followed  interviews,  testing  “a 
book  sized  questionnaire”  and  an  FBI 
“backgrounder”  check  that  made  all  his 
neighbors  suspicious. 

On  Nov.  2,  Dec.  20,  and  Jan.  12,  1%7, 
he  received  letters  from  “E.  D.  Ech¬ 
ols,  Director  of  Personnel,  CIA, 
Washington,”  explaining  that  his  appli¬ 
cations  was  being  processed,  taking 
longer  than  anticipated  and  apologizing 
for  the  delay. 

A  subsequent  telephone  call  told  him 
the  CIA  was  ready  for  him  but  Bridge 
finally  and  officially  withdrew  when  the 
CIA  spokesman  would  not  tell  him  what 
he  would  be  doing  for  the  agency.  A  let¬ 
ter  from  “Echols”  March  9  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  withdrawal. 

Bridge  says  that  he  has  no  regrets 
about  the  experience. 

We  don’t  know  how  the  CIA  feels 
about  it  because  no  one  down  there  talks 
about  anything.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  when  the  CIA  was  paying 
E&P$350  for  a  dishonest  one-time  displav 
(Continued  on  page  41} 
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Advertisers  and  agencies  read 
a  lot  of  publications  to  find  out 

what’s  going  on  in  advertising. 

When  thevj  want  to  l<now  what’s 
going  on  in  newspapers,  the^ 
read  Editor  &  Publisher. 

If  it’s  newspapers,  or  vjour  news¬ 
paper,  vjou’re  promoting- tall(  to 
5,000  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  specifically)  looking  for 
information  about  newspapers. 

That’s  in  Editor^  Publisher. 
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John  R.  Harrison,  right,  top  prize  winner  in  1976  Walker  Stone  Awards  for  Editorial  Writing,  receives  citation  at 
last  April's  awards  luncheon  from  Matt  Meyer,  Foundation  president.  Harrison  also  received  a  check  for  $1000. 


Today’s  editorials  can  be  tomorrow’s  prize  winners 

The  Walker  Stone  Awards,  named  for  the  late  editor-  writing,  forcefulness,  and  importance  to  the  public 

in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  presi-  interest.  Entrants  are  required  to  provide  the  back- 

dent  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  are  given  to  ground  necessary  for  judging  these  qualities, 

honor  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  and  material  submitted  must  have  been  published 

editorial  writing.  in  a  newspaper  in  1977. 

A  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a  certificate,  and  a  second  Material  submitted  should  be  mounted  in  some 

prizeof  $500  will  be  awarded.  Postmark  deadline  manner,  and  accompanied  by  a  nominating  letter 

is  Feb.  10, 1978.  from  someone  who  was  not  directly  involved  with 

the  entry.  Address  work  to  Walker  Stone  Awards, 

Yardstick  for  judging  the  Stone  Awards,  which  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue, 

require  no  entry  blank,  will  be  for  general  excellence  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  All  entries  become  property  of 

in  editorial  writing,  which  may  include  quality  of  The  Foundation. 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Waiker  Stone  Awards 
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The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
sponsors  these  other  competitions 

ERNIE  PYLE 

MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN 
CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

■  1 

with  the  foliowing  deadlines. 

January  15 

February  20 

■  1 

Fact  Sheets  can  be  obtained  by 

EDWARD  WILLIS  SCRIPPS 

ROY  W.  HOWARD 

O 

contacting  The  Foundation  at  its 

FIRST  AMENDMENT  AWARD 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

New  York  address. 

February  1 

March  1 

